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\  VIEW  OF  THE  IMMATERIALITY  OF  THE  HUMAN  SOUL. 

Mr.  Editor. — Convinced  that  you  consider  the 
grand" doctrine  of  the  immateriality  of  the  human 
soul  worthy  of  the  testimony  of  an  Evangelical 
Witness,  if,  in  your  judgment,  the  following  com¬ 
munication  possesses  any  merit  in  the  elucidation 
and  establishment  of  this  capital  doctrine,  you  are 
at  liberty  to  give  it  an  insertion  in  your  monthly 
publication. 

On  this,  as  on  almost  every  subject  of  human  in¬ 
vestigation,  the  learned  world  have  arranged  them¬ 
selves  on  opposite  sides.  That  much  ingenuity, 
and  often  considerable  discrimination  have  been 
displayed  in  conducting  their  respective  arguments, 
must,  in  the  judgment  of  candor  be  acknowledged. 
Unhappily,  however,  for  the .  materialist,  his  meta¬ 
physical  acumen  discovered  in  vindication  of  his 
favourite  theory,  has  had  to  encounter  the  common 
sense  of  the  generality  of  men.  For  it  is  apparent, 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  immateriality  of  the  human 
mind,  (I  use  the  terms  soul,  and  mind  indiscrimi¬ 
nately,)  enjoys  more  popular  countenance  than 
that  of  its  materiality.  We  feel  no  disposition  to 
take  advantage  of  popular  sentiment  and  faith  in 
relevancy  to  this  topic,  so  far  as  to  make  an  appeal 
to  popular  admission  for  a  favorable  decision.  We 
will  not  employ  the  argumentum  ad  hominem — ra¬ 
ther  let  us  wield  the  argumentum  ad  rem.  In  plain 
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English,  we  propose  unsophisticated  reason  to  pre¬ 
side  in  the  progress  and  consummation  of  bur  ar¬ 
gument.  If  we  have  not  the  approbation  of  this 
arbiter  of  human  decision,  we  cordially  yield  to  our 
ui’.lagonists  the  question  at  issue. 

It  is  proper  that  the  state  of  the  question  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  proposed  and  perfectly  understood,  that 
the  dispute  may  not  be  a  mere  logomachy,  or  war 
of  words.  We  do  not  propose  a  complete  and 
lucid  evolution  of  the  immaterial  nature  or  essen¬ 
tial  substratum  of  the  soul — this  were  the  hciglU:  of 
philosophical  arrogance.  Nor  do  we  mean. a  me¬ 
taphysical  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  pneumato- 
logy  as  applied  to  the  human  soul.  Though  a 
partial  exhibition  of  this  doctrine  will,  because  of 
its  native  relevancy  to  the  dispute  in  hand,  occur 
in  the  progress  of  our  inquiry,  yet  it  is  not  the  point 
to  be  settled.  The  position  which  wc  will  attempt 
to  vindicate  may  be  thus  expressed — the  human 
■^oul  is  an  immaterial  substance — is,  in  its  zzature,  ra¬ 
dically  distinct  from  the  body — and,  of  course,  is 
capable  of  existing  independently  of  the  corporeal  or¬ 
ganization. 

Before  we  fairly  introduce  the  argument  to  be 
advanced  in  vindication  of  this  position  to  the  in¬ 
spection  of  our  readers,  it  will  be  beneficial  to  jire- 
mise  a  few  remarks  explarratory  of  the  ideas  the 
human  mind  is  competent  to  form  of  matter  and 
spirit.  Those  properties  which  inhere. in  matter, 
and  contradistinguish  it  from  mind,  appear  to  me 
to  be  extended  solidity  and  the  poioer  of  communi¬ 
cating  and  receiving  motion  by  impulse.  And,  on 
the  contrary,  the  qualities  inherent  in  mind,  or 
which  contradistinguish  it  from  matter,  appear  to 
be  the  capability  of  thought,  and  the  cjfciency  of 
communicating  and  terminating  motion  at  thh  in¬ 
stance  or  zolition  of  the  zcill.  Now,  if  anv  one 
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will  reflect  for  one  moment,  he  will  be  convinced 
that  he  is  as  capable  to  understand  hoio  mind 
thinks  and  efficiently  wills,  as  to  comprehend  how 
extended  solidity  and. the  power  of  communicating 
and  receiving  motion  by.  impulse  exist  in  matter. 
It  cannot,  therefore,  be  any  objection  to  the  imma¬ 
teriality  of  the  soul,  that  the  doctrine  is  unintelli¬ 
gible — that  we  cannot  form  any  idea  of  a  spiritual 
substance.  Our  conceptions  of  material  substance 
arc  no  more  complete  or  comprehensive  than  any 
we  can  form  of  spiritual  being.  Our  knowledge 
of  the  qualities  of  mind  by  reflection  is  as  accurate 
and  comprehensive  as  it  is  of  the  properties  of  mat¬ 
ter  by  sensation.  The  sensible  properties  of  mat¬ 
ter,  as  extension,  solidity,  figure,  vis  inertia,  or  pow¬ 
er  of  being  moved,  the  power  of  cohesion  or  sepa¬ 
ration  of  parts,  power  of  fusibility,  solubility,  of 
ductility  or  of  exciting  within  us  the  perception  of 
any  particular  colour,  are  conveyed  through  the 
medium  of  the  senses  to  the  intelligence  of  the  sen¬ 
tient  being,  and  are  denominated  our  ideas  of  the 
primary  qualities  of  matter  under  any  modification 
or  combination  of  existence.  And  again,  the  qua¬ 
lities  of  spirit,  as  thought,  volition,  consciousness, 
memory,  imagination,  <tc.,  are  ascertained  by  the 
reflexion  of  the  mind  on  its  peculiar  operations  or 
faculties,  and  are  considered  our  ideas  of  the  prima¬ 
ry  qualities  of  spirit.  Now  these  ideas  which  the 
mind  forms  of  the  primary  qualities  of  either  matter 
or  spirit,  are  as  correct,  complete,  and  of  as  easy 
formation  in  the  one  case  as  the  other.  We  arc 
deceived  by  consequence  of  the  palpable,  sensible 
nature  of  matter,  considering,  without  reflectiorv, 
our  knowledge  of  it  when  compared  with  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  spirit,  more  perfect,  because  matter  ad- 
•Iresses  our  senses,  spirit  our  reflection.  Hence 
there  can  no  argument  be  taken  to  support  either 
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side  of  (he  question  at  issue,  from  (he  considera¬ 
tion  of  greater  perfection  of  knowledge  of  mate¬ 
rial  than  of  spiritual  substances.  In  as  much  thee 
as  the  human  intellect  cannot  penetrate  and  um 
derstand  the  essential  being  of  either  spirit  or  mai¬ 
ler,  it  betrays  ignorance  to  presume  to  reason 
against  the  distinct  subsistence  of  mind,  because 
incognizable' by  the  senses.  There  is  no  inconsis¬ 
tency  in  supposing  a  material  and  spiritual  being 
distinct  from  the  intelligible  properties  and  cflCcty 
of  both,  and  which  forms  tlic  fundamental  princi¬ 
ple  of  tfieir  subsistence.  'The  fact  is,  the  human 
mind  is  made  to  be  •onversant  with  sensible  and 
intelligible  properties,  operations,  effects,  and  not 
with  general  and  abstract  entities  and  essences, 
But  because  these  substantial  natures  or  essen? 
ces  are  unapproachable  by  the  human  understand-^ 
ing,  it  is  illogical  to  conclude  they  are  unsubstan¬ 
tial  figments  or  mere  ideal  fabrications.  More^ 
over,  we  are  as  much  authorized  to  conclude  that 
the  unknowable  and  unknown  essences  of  matter 
and  spirit  are  a.s  fundamentally  distinct  and  sepa¬ 
rate,  as  are,  in  fact,  the  knowable  or  known  proper- 
ties  and  efects  of  matter  and  mind.  The  science  is 
fallacious  which  teaches  men  to  derive  thecharat;tc- 
ristic  qualities  of  mind  which  are  capable  of  being 
explored  by  human  intelligences,  from  the  unknown 
essential  subsistence  of  matter — and  that  science 
has  no  more  claims  to  legitimacy,  w  hich  derives 
the  real  known  properties  of  matter  from  the  un- 
luiown  essence  of  mind.  An  occasion  will  occur 
hereafter  to  give  to  these  ideas  their  due  promi¬ 
nency,  and  therefore  we  dismiss  them  for  the  pre- 
.sent. 

We  offer  the  argument  on  which  we  suspend  a 
decision  in  favour  of  the  immateriality  of  the  human 
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soul — matter  is  incapable  of  cogitation,  together  with 
all  other  distingidshing  phenomena  of  mind.  If  jhi:4 
assertion  can  be  successfully  vindicated  from  objec¬ 
tions,  the  radically  distinct,  separate  and  indepen¬ 
dent  nature  of  mind  will  follow  as  a  consequence.  I 
design .  this  avowed .  incapability  to  preclude  any 
possible  arrangement  and  combination  of  matter 
tliat  will  endow  it  with  the  capabilities  of  thought. 
This  e.xclusion  extends  to  the  exceedingly  subtle  and 
delicate  organization  of  matter  in  ,the  peculiar 
structure  of  the  human  brain.  It  is  universally  ac- 
knowledge  J  that  there  can  be  no  effect  without  an 
ade(}uate  efficient  cause.  Perhaps  the  most  ob¬ 
vious  and  admirable  effect  resulting  from  the  pe¬ 
culiar  action  ^of  mind  is  cogitation-  or  thouglit. 
Now,  for  the  production  of  this  effect  we  must  al- 
ledgc  an  adequate  cause.  Every  judicious  ration¬ 
al  conclusion  finds  this  effective  agency  in  the  in¬ 
nate  peculiar  endowment  of  the  mental  nature,^, 
and  not  in  any  assignable  modification  of  matter, . 
of  which  the  understanding  of.  man  can  acquire, 
any  knowledge. . 

If  cogitation  be  affirmed  of  matter,  there  are  but. 
three  ways  in  vvhich  it  can  be  attributed  to  it.  We 
must  consider  cogitation  as  inhering  in  matter, 
either  in  whole  or  in  part,  but  if  not,  we  must  view 
it  as  the  residt  of  a  specific  modification  of  matter. 
In  one  of  these  three  ways  we  are  obliged  to  con¬ 
sider  cogitation  as  a  distinguishing  property  of  ma-  ■ 
terial  being.  If  we  suppose  cogitation  to  be  inhe¬ 
rent  in  the  entire  mass  of  matter,  then  every  par¬ 
ticle  of  matter,  even  when  divided  ad  infinitum, 
must  necessarily  be  endowed  with  the  power  of 
thought — every  particle  must  be  a  thinking  being. 
Hence,  as  a  corollary  from  the  premises,  there  arc 
as  many  thinking  beings,  .and.if  thinking,  of  course- 
intelligent  beings,  conscious  and  accountable  ones, 
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as  there  are  particles  of  matter  in  the  universe!! 
How  amazingly  does  this  sage  thought  swell  the 
list  of  intelligences ! !  This  conclusion  is  unavoid¬ 
able  from  the  hypothesis  that  cogitation  is  inherent  ‘ 
in  the  entire  mass  of  matter,  but  it  is  at  the  same 
time  too  gross  to  be  for  a  moment  admitted.  Wo  j 
therefore  forbear  to  urge  the  conclusion  on  the 
materialist,  as  it  is,  at  first  sight,  so  disreputable  to  j 
rationality.  j, 

Again — if  it  be  alleged  with  a  view  to  escape 
from  the  censure  of  the  preceding  conclusion  of  | 
multiplying  intelligences  in  proportion  to  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  matter  in  the  universe,  that  only  a  certain 
part  of  matter  is  endowed  with  the  capabilities  of 
thought  whilst  the  remainder  is  devoid  of  the  power 
of  cogitation,  it  will  be  requisite  to  determine  rvhat 
particular  portion  of  matter  is  endowed  with  the 
potentililies  to  the  thinking  mind  and  understanding  | 
heart.  Does  not  the  position  of  certain  particular  I 
privileged  particles  of  matter  being  endowed  with 
cogitation  and  consciousness,  while  the  remaining 
particles  are  entitled-  to  no  higher  honor,  advan¬ 
tage  and  distinction  than  kiert  senseless  clay,  dis¬ 
cover  the  most  glaring  absurdity,  nay,  stupidity! 
And  yet,  if  we  make  a  thinking  being  out  of  mat¬ 
ter  at  all,  on  the  hypothesis  that  matter  is  consti¬ 
tutionally  capable  of  cogitation,  or  which  is  the 
same  thing,  that  thought  is  inherent  in  matter,  if 
must  be  on  the  assumption  that  cogitation  is  natural¬ 
ly  competent  to  every  .particle  of  matter  in  the  uni¬ 
verse,  or  to  some  certain  portion  only.  The  first 
supposition,  that  every  particle  is  a  rational  being,  ' 
has  already  been  exploded  as  contradictory  to 
every  principle  of  physical  science  and  to  well  as¬ 
certained  matter  of  fact,  and  the  latter  is  so  pal¬ 
pably  absurd,  it  has  no  other  effect  than  to  excite 
ridicule. 
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Driven  from  both  these  posts,  sophisticated  in¬ 
genuity  at  temps  to  rally  its  scattered  array  of  al¬ 
legations  and  specious  arguments,  in  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  the  ground,  that  cogitation  and  all  other 
characteristics  of  mind  are  not  inherent  in  matter, 
i.  e  that  matter  does  not  possess  those  properties 
exhibited  in  the  mental  exorcises  as  an  innate  or 
constitutional  endowment,  but  they  are  the  result 
of  organization.  Matter  organized  under  specific 
modifications  thinks,  is  conscious,  remembers,  un¬ 
derstands,  imagines,  wills  and  exerci.ses  alfection 
or  dislike.  This  is  the  third  and  last  way  in  which 
these  several  exhibitions  of  mind  can  be  predicatcfl 
of  matter. 

This  position  will  appear  to  be  equally  fibsurd — 
to  discover  equal  deformity  of  conception  with 
either  of  the  preceding  ones. 

Let  me  ask  if  the  collision  of  a  fragment  of 
quartz  with  a  piece  of  metallic  ore  would  produce 
the  luminous  spark  unless  caloric  previously  resid¬ 
ed  in  the  fragments  ?  Are  we  to  suppose  that  the 
distinct  principle'  df  caloric  is  created  by  the  lon¬ 
gitudinal,  perpendicular,  or  concentric  vibrations 
of  bodies  brought  into  violent  contact,  rather  than 
to  suppose  it  residing  by  natural  constitution  in  the 
the  impinged  bodies  in  a  latent  state,  and  that 
the  collision  furnished  an  occasion  of  its  manifes¬ 
tation  to  the  organ  of  vision;  The  latter  supposi¬ 
tion  appears  to' be  the  only  philosophical  one.  The 
impingement  of  the  quartz  against  the  metal,  did 
not  create  the  little  material  ignited  globe — it  serv¬ 
ed  merely  as  the  occasion  of  its  elicitation.  In  its 
distinctive  essence  it  previously  existed  in  a  latent- 
state  with  regard  to  human  vision,  and  wanted 
only  an  occasion  to  manifest  its  previous  positive 
existence  by  its  luminous  properties.  Unless  it  had 
been  inherent  in  the  silicious  and  metallic  mate- 
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rials,  a  series  of  collisions  never  coiild  have  produ¬ 
ced  the  radiant  spark.  Now  there  is  no  mystery 
in  all  these  appearances.  It  is  one  truth  naturally 
deduced  from  its.  antecedent  truism,  viz.  that  no 
concatenation  of  accidents — no  series  of  modes  of 
existence  can  be  the  cause  of  a  distinct  nature,  or 
a  nature  defined  by  its  distinct  properties.  The 
accidents  of  the  collision  of  the  two  bodies,  and 
their  mutual  repulsion,  by  their  reciprocated  acts  of 
elasticity,  and  the  difl’erent  inodes  of  existence, 
that  may  for  the  moment,  have  succeeded  the 
mutually  received  and  exchanged  blow  did  not 
create- calorific  emanation,  but  merely  furnished 
an  occasion  of  its  e.vhibition,  and  antecedent  to 
this  visible  display,  we  had  no  evidence  that  it  e.\- 
isted.  In  short  the  sjiark  inhered  in  the  collided 
bodies,  and  the  blow  and  repercussion  of  the  elas¬ 
tic  surfaces  discovered  the  concealed  sinctillation. 
Now,  allow  this  short  comment  on  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  tlie  spark,  to  illustrate  the  production  of 
cogitation,  or  any  or  all  of  the  acknowledged  fac¬ 
ulties  of  mind,  by  the  infinitely  delicate  and  pe¬ 
culiar  modifications  of  organized  matter.  The 
point  of  analogy,  is  this,  as  in  the  collided  bodies, 
the  principle  of  caloric  previously  inhered,  in  or¬ 
der  ta  the  production  of  a  luminous  spark,  by 
their  reciprocal  percussion,  so  in  matter,  the 
principles  of  cogitation,  or  in  other  words,  the  sen¬ 
tient  being,  must  have  previous  positive  existence, 
in  order  to  the  production  of  mental  exercises. — 
It  is  an  evasion  of  the  argument,  to  say  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  materialism  does  not  contend  for  the  crea¬ 
tion  of. an  entity,  called  mind,  or  the  sentient  being, 
but  simply  that  all  the  attributes  of  the  soul  are 
to  be  referred  for  their  existence  to  the  peculiar 
organization  of  matter.  For  it  must  be  an  obvious 
principle  in  philosophy  that  all  the  distinctive  pro- 
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{>cities  of  mind  must  have  some  principle  or  sub¬ 
stratum  of  subsistence  in  which  they  inhere,  and 
from  which  tliey  derive  their  being,  otherwise  wje 
have  effects,  or  practical  results,  without  an  ac¬ 
tive  principle,  wlience  they  originate.  That  this 
supposed  causative  principle,  or  radical  entity,  on 
which  properties  and  qualities  are  engrafted  is  un¬ 
known,  is  no  objection  to  its  real  subsistence,  as 
we  attempted  to  show  in  our  preliminary  observ¬ 
ations.  Such  a  radical  entity,  on  which  the  pro- 
jjcrties  of  matter  are  engrafted,  is  supposed,  and 
yet  admitted  to  be  concealed  from  the  most  acute 
penetration  of  human  reason.  But  because  it  re¬ 
mains  unexplored  by  the  philosophic  eye,  we  do 
not  conclude  there  are  no  rnaterial  stamina  in 
which  the  distinctive  properties  of  matter  inhere. 
If  we  do  not  allow  some  fundamental  essence  to 
which  we  refer  the  known  attributes  of  the  soul, 
as  the  centre  of  their  being,  then  mind  is  no  more 
than  an  emanation  of  unsubstantial  kind,  a  mere 
etherial  afflatus,  displaying  its  peculiar  character¬ 
istics  without  any  essential  fwinciple  of  subsis¬ 
tence.  But  all  this  is  iuconcievable  and  indeed 
fontradicts  analogy.  Admitting  then  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  unknown  stamina  in  which  the  knowm 
attributes  of  mind  reside,  are  those  material  or 
soiritua!  ?  We  contend  for  the  latter.  Believing 
that  the  a.seertained  attributes  of  the  soul,  even 
sup'posing  it  to  be  no  more  than  an  unsubstantial 
inspiration,  must  have  their  hypostolical  entity  of 
.subsistence,  we  consider  this  hypostasis  to  which 
wo  refer  the  phenomena  of  mind,  distinct  and  sep¬ 
arate  from  the  essj;ntial  substaiice  to  which  we 
refer  the  distinctive. properties  of  matter.  For  if 
wo  bleml  them,  then,  we  have  an  efl'ecl  between 
which  and  the  principle  of  causation  there  is  no 
suitable  adaptation,  because,  the  discovered  pro? 
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perties  and  qualities,  and  the  principle  of  their 
sid>sistence  are  radically  difterent  in  their  nature. 
Hence,  all  the  a.scertained  attributes  of  the  soul 
must  be  referred  to  a  similar  nature,  that  is,  to  a 
.spiritual  nature,  as  the  principle  of  entity  in  which 
liieysubsist.  And  thus  it  appears  to  be,  entirely  a 
peleti'j  principn,  taking  for  granted  what  is  to  be 
previously  established  by  solid  argument,  to  refer 
the  ascertained  discriminating  features  of  mind  to 
precisely  the  same  substratum,  on  w  hich  we  en¬ 
graft  all  the  well  ascertained  properties  of  mat- 
,ter.  All  will  admit  the  radical  difference  between 
the  acknowledged  phenomena  of  mind  and  the 
Imown  prepeVties  of  matter  and  why  refer  them 
to  the  same  essential  substratum  of  subsistence  ? 
Why  not  preserve  their  distinction,  nay  their  dif. 
Terence,  when  we  have  arrived  at  their  substantial 
entities  ?  The  fact  is,  after  w^e  have  traced  these 
different  streams,  to  employ  figurative  language, 
in  distinct  parallels  to  their  original  fountains,  it  is 
quite  unphilosophical  to  blend  them — they  are  not 
mingled — for  it  is  obvious,  the  streams  would  parti¬ 
cipate,  of  the- nature  of  the  waters  of  the  unique 
fountain  ;  w'hich  is  not  the  fact,  since  between  the 
attributes  of  mind  and  the  properties  of  matter, 
there  has  never  been  discovered  any  analogy. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  position  w'hich  ascribes 
the  phenomina  of  mind  to  the  results  of  organized 
matter  operating  on  incchariical  principles,  is  un¬ 
tenable — that  before  we  can  account  lor  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  the  faculties  of  the  human  soul,  on  the 
principles  of  materialism,  wc  must  endow  mat¬ 
ter,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  with  cogitation,  con¬ 
sciousness,  power  of  motion,  of  not  Iieing  mov¬ 
ed  by  the  application  of  physical  fiace,  but  ot 
communicating  motion  by  a  native  endowment 
of  volition,  and  at  pleasure  resuming  tli'e  quescent 
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state.  But  such  positions  have  before  been  prov¬ 
ed  to  be  cliinierical,  absurd  in^ the  extreme — and 
the  soul  rises  from, the  rubbish  of  frigid,  evanes¬ 
cent  speculations,  in  its  own  native  grandeur,  as- 
tcrting  its  claims  to  a  celestial  exiiaction — not 
merely  an  arifonn  principle  of  great  subtlety, 
apart  from  real  substance,  nor  yet  a  divine  flame,  as 
many  Pliilosophcrs  imagine  ignorantly-  enough, 
liut  a  spiritual  substance  infused  into  man’s  corpo- 
rial  system  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty,  to 
employ  it  in  all  its  members,  as  the  organ  of  its ' 
peculiar  operations. 

At  this  conclusion  let  us  arrrive  by  another  pro¬ 
cess  of  reasoning.  Compelled  to  abandon  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  inherent  capitbilities  of  cogitation  in  matter. 
In  whole  or  in  part,  the  more  probable  and  only  re¬ 
maining  refuge  for  the  truly  flimsy  system  of  ma¬ 
terialism,  was  that  thought,  and  ail  the  other  well 
ascertained  attributes  of  mind,  are  the  result  of 
peculiar  and  refined  combinations  of  organized 
mutter,  such  a  combined  modification  of  material 
substance,  for  instanc.e,  as  the  luiman  biain  exhi¬ 
bits.  This  ).)osition  we  have  as  we  suppose-  di-s- 
proved,  on  the  principle  of  the  maxim  cx  nihilo, 
nihil  ft — from  nothing,  nothing  can  arise. 

Let  us  attend  for  a  moment  to  the  known  chan¬ 
ges  of  which  matter  is  susceptible.  Matter  can 
(liii’or  from  matter,  only  in  form,  in  density,  in 
bulk,  in  motion,  and  in  direction  of  motion.  Now 
these  are  all  difierent  modes  of  material  existence, 
arising  from  the  various  accidents  incident  to. mat¬ 
ter  in  its  present  state.  To  which  of  these  modes 
of  the  existence  of  nratter  shall  we  annex  thought, 
consciousness,  memory,  will,  and  aflections.  As¬ 
sign  any  figure  you  will  to  matter,  ’tis  but  a 
change  in  the  form — it  is  the  same  lifeless,  sense¬ 
less  material.  To  be  round  or  to  be  square,  to  bo 
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a  hexigon  or  to  be  an  octagon,  are  changes  to 
which  matter  is  subject,  and  difi’erent  modes  of  ex¬ 
istence,  and  are  all  equally  alien  from  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  perception — are  in  their  nature  entirely  re-  I 
moved  from  the  capabilities  of  thought.  This  j 
conclusion  is  equally  true  of  all  other  modes  of  | 
existence,  of  which  matter  is  susceptible.  To  be  ? 
solid  or  fluid,  to  be  of  great  dimensions,  or  of  in-  | 
ferior  magnitude,  to  be  moved  slowly  or  swiftly,  in 
a  direct  or  curved  line,  in  one  direction  or  in  an-  | 
other,  are  different  modes  of  the  existence  of  mat*  •  'j 
ter — now  to  which  of  these,  however  varied  and  i 
combined,  shall  we  annex  consciousness  ?  Is  it  j 
not  apparent  that  they  are  all  equally  foreign  to  j 
•  the  nature  of  cogitation,  and  to  every  exercise  of  j 
the  human  soul  ?  If  matter  be  without  thought,  ] 
as  we  think,  we  have  before  demonstrated  that  | 
cogitation  is  not  inherent  in  matter,  it  can  ' 
be  made  to  think  only  by  some  new  inodifica  j 
tion  of  existence,  say  such  a  modification  as  ! 
the  human  brain  posse.sses.  But  has  it  not 
appeared  that  all  the  modifications  it  can  ad¬ 
mit,  as  figure,  solidity,  fluidity,  magnitude  great  or 
small,  motion  tardy  or  rapid,  direct  or  curved  in 
oue  direction,  or  in  a  different  one,  are  equally  un¬ 
connected  with  cogitative  powers—are  totally  de¬ 
void  of  consciousness,  will,  affections,  and  every 
attribute  of  mind.  .  If  any  one  object,  that  matter 
may  have  qualities  with  which  we  are  unacquaint¬ 
ed,  and  from  these  unknown  properties  of  mat¬ 
ter,- the  phenomena  of  mind  emanate — our  answer 
is  at  hand.  It  is  contrary  to  every  ascertained 
principle  of  Natural  Philosophy,  justified  and  plac¬ 
ed  beyond  suspicion,  by  observation  and  experi¬ 
ment,  to  reason  from  what  is  unknown  against 
what  is  ascertained.  .  When  from  all  the  known 
properties  of  matter;  however  varied  and  com' 
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bined,  the  slightest  approximation  towards  the 
creation  of  sentient  being  cannot  be  made- — 
Therefore  we  w’ill  refer  the  phenomena  of  mind  to 
some  supposed  latent  material  qualities — some 
arcane  energy  which  produces  the  characteristical 
features  of  mind,  competent  to  that  peculiar  organ¬ 
ization  of  matter  with  which  the  human  brain  is 
endowed. 

What  is  the  amount  of  sucli  reasoning  ?  It  is 
precisely  to  determine  against  that  which  is  known, 
because  there  may  be  something  which  is  not 
known.  It  is  to  set  hypothetical  possibility,  against 
acknowledged  certainty.  Every  one  must  perceive, 
that  such  a  process  of  reasoning  is  subversive  of 
every  principle  of  legitimate  ratiocination,  and 
aims  a  direct  blow  at  all  knowledge — admits  uni¬ 
versal  scepticism  in  all  its  frigid  consequences.  And 
unquestionably  the  man  who  prosecutes  such  an 
argument,  is  not  to  be  admitted  among  reasona- 
l)le  beings.  All  that  we  know  of  matter  is,  that 
It  is  inert — totally  incapable  of  action,  is  passive, 
and  is  simply  the  object  on  which  agency  termin¬ 
ates — that  it  is  senseless  and  lifeless.  All  our  ex¬ 
periments  on  matter,  by  the  vast  variety  of  chemi¬ 
cal  change  to  which  it  has  been  subjected,  concur 
to  verify  this  conclusion.  Now  if  this  conviction 
cannot  be  opposed,  but  by  referring  us  to  some¬ 
thing  of  which  we  have  no  knowledge,  nor  possi¬ 
bly  can  have  any  by  all  the  means  of  which  we 
are  possessed  for  the  aquisition  of  knowledge,  we 
leave  all  the  evidence  that  the  human  understand¬ 
ing  can  admit,  that  every  possible  combination 
and  modification  of  matter,  is  incapable  of  cogi¬ 
tation  or  of  exhibiting  any  of  the  distinguishing 
phenomena  of  mind,  and  that  therefore  the  soul, 
which  displays  the  peculiar  faculties  of  mind,  is  a 
spiritual  substance,  radically  distinct  from  the  cor- 
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poreal  organization.  If  this  conclusion  be  incor¬ 
rect,  and  it  be  admitted  that  that  which  is  knoun 
may  be  overruled,  and  set  aside  by  that  which  is 
miknozvn,  no  being,  not  omniscient,  can  arrive  at 
any  certain  knowledge.  Every  species  of  evidence 
flatly  contradicts  such  a  supposition.  Let  no  one 
oI)iect,  that  by  denying  the  possibility  of  any  mod- 
ili<  Mtion  of  matter  producing  thought,  w^e  limit  the 
Creator’s  power.  Neither  the  principle,  nor  any 
of  the  collateral  arguments  on  this  subject,  have 
the  most  distant  allusion  to  the  power  of  the  Cre¬ 
ator — to  what  God  can  effect — but  to  what  he  has 
done,  to  the  actual  manifestation  of  power  in  the 
creation  of  matter  and  mind,  with  all  their  pe¬ 
culiar  and  respective  properties.  There  is  no  im¬ 
plied  limitation  of  Omnipotence  in  the  supposi¬ 
tion,  that  one  thing  is  not  consistent  w’ith  another ; 
that  the  same  proposition  cannot  be  true  and  at 
the  same  time  false ;  that  the  same  number  can¬ 
not  be  even  and  odd ;  that  the  same  figure  can¬ 
not  be  square  and  spherical ;  that  cogitation 
cannot  be'conferred  on  that  which  is,  in  its  radical 
stamina  of  subsistence,  incapable  of  cogitation. 


SKETCHES,  OF  THE  REFORMATIOX. 

We  have  given  in  a  former  number,  some  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  until  the 
taking  of  the  National  Covenant.  In  the  first  vol¬ 
ume  vye  inserted  some  account  of  the  Confession 
of  Faith  formed  by  the  assembly  of  divines  at 
Westminster.  It  was  in  that  assembly  that  the 
solemn  league  and  covenant  was  formed,  for  the 
purpose  of  uniting  the  three  kingdoms  of  Scotland, 
England  and  Ireland,  in  a  solemn  oath  of  God  to 
support  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  system,  and 
the  order  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  against  the 
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British  and  Continental  Papists,  who  exerted  every 
energy  to  arrest  the  progress  of  truth,  and  des¬ 
troy  the  persons  of  those  who  maintained  them. 
The  covenant  was  first  sworn  by  the  assembly  of 
, divines  themselves  in  1 643.  At  that  time  a  plot 
was  formed  in  Ireland  to  cut  off  by  the  sword  all 
Protestants,  and  'this  nefarious  conspiracy  was  en¬ 
couraged  by  Scotch,  English,  and  Continental 
Papists.  The  Irish  reformers  had  suffered  greatly 
and  many  had  laid  down  their  lives  for  the  truth, 
and  for  the  liberties  of  .the  kingdom.  Various  de¬ 
grees  of  progress  had  been  made  in  acquiring  dis¬ 
tinct  i)erceptions  of  the  way  of  salvation.  Very 
considerable  diversity  of  views  and  plans  existed, 
and  of  course,  full  confidence  in  each  other  could 
not  be  expected  among  those  who  were  honestly 
and  devotedly  striving  for  the  faith  of  the  gospel. 

“  An  oath  for  conformation  is  an  end  of  all  strife.” 
One  design  of  the  ordinance  of  covenanting  is, 
to  remove  division,  and  inspire  with  mutual  con¬ 
fidence,  the  friends  of  godliness.  Around  such 
covenants,  it  was  perceived,  the  friends  of  sound 
doctrine  and  the  pure  worship  of  the  true  God 
had  rallied,  in  the  church  of  old,  under  the  re¬ 
forming  priests  and  kings  of  Israel,  and  had  made 
them  a  central  point  of  operation.  They  infused 
energy  into  the  efforts  of  all.  There  is  no  in¬ 
stance  of  a  general  reformation  from  Idolatry,  and 
oppression,  without  a  renewal  of  the  covenant  of 
that  people  wit!«  their  God.  The  Westminster 
divines,  knew  well  too,  that  the  measures  prepara¬ 
tory-  to  the  swearing  of  a  covenant,  afforded  a 
very  favourable  oj)portunity  of  expounding  truth 
by  the  lights  of  the  word  and  the  history  of  the 
church.  ■  When  these  discussions  looked  to  the 
performance  of  a  great  and.  highly  important  so¬ 
cial  duty,  the  people  would  be  unusually  attentive 
to  the  ordinances  of  preaching.  They  knew  that. 
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no  other  measure  was  soVell  calculated  to  avvalc. 
en  argument,  and  provoke,  earnest  investigalioir.  . 
This  is  always  desirable  for  the  friends  of  gospel 
truth,  for  they  know  that  system  which  they  hold 
will  bear  the  most  severe  examination.  They  had" 
seen  the  happy  effects  of  this  course  in  the  cove¬ 
nant  of  the  church,  and  afterwards  of  the  church 
and  kingdom  together  in  Scotland.  It  may  be 
safely  affirmed  that  no  one  measure  of  the  godly 
and  enliehtend  divines  of  Westminster  assemblv, 
did  so  much  for  the  diwuston  ot  truth  in  England, 
and  Ireland,  and  for  e.\tendiiig  the  knowledge  o! 
the  rights  of  man,  and  the  cause  of  civil  liberty, 
as  the  solemn  league  and  covenant.  In  Scotland, 
it  was  first  Sworn  by  the  church,  represented  in  the 
assembly  of  divines..  By  this  measure,  they  were 
enabled  to  act  together,  and  it  effected  a 
concentration  of  their  forces.  The  array  present¬ 
ed  to  statesmen  was  powerful,  and  not  to  be  trifled 
with.  Men  who  governed  the  policy  of  the  state 
inquired  into  the  subject,  and  nearly  all  who  w^re 
animated  by  any  degree  of  love  to  God  and  his 
cause,  entered  into  the  measure,  and  according  to 
the  promise  of  God,  “  enemies  feigned  submis¬ 
sion.”  The  covenant  wa.s  sworn  by  persons  of 
all  ranks  in  the  three  kingdoms.  An  energy  was 
infused  into  the  national  councils,  and  a  favoura¬ 
ble  impulse  given  to  society,  which  has  since  car¬ 
ried  forward  the  British  empire,  in  the  path  of  im¬ 
provement  and  power ;  the  eflbct  of  which,  not¬ 
withstanding  all  their  defections  and  apostacy, 
are  felt  and  seen,  in  the  literature,  agriculture,  arts 
and  commerce  of  Britain,  even  to  the  present 
time.  Even  those  who  vilify  the  British  covenants, 
admit  that  great  light  and  advantage  flow  from 
their  influence,  as  Deists,  who  vilify  the  Bible, 
grant  that  from  its  influence  great  light  and  ad¬ 
vantage  result. 
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We  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  insert  here  tL(i 
solemn  league  and  covenant.  It  was  far  frci'.i 
equal  to  the  National  covenant  of  Scotland,  and 
was  undoubtedly  designed,  as  the  first  step  in  a 
series  of  measures  for  the  perfect  developement 
and  establishment  of  the  whole  system  of  truth,, 
in  the  three  kingdoms.  This  object  was  defeated 
by  causes  which  the  reformers  had  not  pow'er  to 
control.  They  were  guilty  however,  of  a  great 
error,  in  consenting  to  the  restoration  of  the  Pop¬ 
ish^  and  persecuting.house  of  Stewart,  without  suf¬ 
ficient  security,  after  the  abolition  of  the  common¬ 
wealth,  at  the  end  of  the  protectorship  of  Rich¬ 
ard,  the  son  offOUver  Cromwell.  The  king  at  his 
restoration,  did  indeed  swear  allegiance  to  Messi¬ 
ah,  by  taking  the  covenant,  with  all  the  outward 
forms  of  solemnity.  But  he  .  was  hypocritical, 
and  took  the  oath  in  bad  .faith,  at  the  moment 
when  he  was  maturing  his  plans  for  destroying  the 
cause  of  truth,  and  for  prostrating  the  liberties  of 
the  empire.  A  mercenary  soldiery  were,  employ¬ 
ed  to  cut  off,  in  a  very .  bloody  persecution,  all  the 
Covenanters,  and.  restore  the  ancient  and  high 
prerogative  of  <lespotic  pow'er.  It  is  not  our  in¬ 
tention  to  detail  the  scenes  of  suffering,  througli . 
which  the  people  of  God  and  the  supporters  of  > 
civil  liberty  passed,  under  Charles,  and  James, 
Duke  of  York,  his  successor.  It  was  perceived, 
however,  by  the  persecutors,  after  a  few  years  of 
slaughter,  that  they  would  not  succeed  by  force, 
and  they  resolved  to  divide  the  Covenanters  by  the 
celebrated  grant  of  indulgence.  This  measure,  in 
part  succeeded.  The  indulgence  was  at  first  ex¬ 
pressed  in  very  guarded  terms,  which  seemed  to- 
require  very  slight,  concessions,  on  the  part  of 
those  ministers  who  should  embrace  its  grants. 

A  few  preachers  only  were  comprehended  in 
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the  act,  whose  n^mes  were  specified,  and  the  pla¬ 
ces  in  which  they  should  labour.  The  court,  no 
doubt,  selected  the  least  firm,  and  tampered  with 
them  before  the  act  was  passed,  and  their  names 
were  published  to  the  world  in  the  statute  of  in¬ 
dulgence.  All  the  king  required  was,  that  they 
should  enter  upon  pastoral  charges,  which  he  ap¬ 
pointed,  and  live  “  sober  and  orderly  lives."  The 
ofler  was  embraced,  and  thus  they  were  detached 
from  their  brethren,  and  formed  themselves  into 
a  presbytery.  To  this  judicatory,  their  persecut¬ 
ed  brethren  were  not  admitted,  and  indeed  could 
not  be,  without  forfeiting  the  favour  of  the  crown, 
on  the  part  of  the  indulged,  and  provoking  the' 
revocation  of  the  indulgence.  However  small  the 
concessions  which  they  seemed  to  make,  and  how'- 
ever  light  an  affair  it  might  appear  to  be,  to  ac¬ 
cept  appointments  1o  pastoral  charges  by  the 
throne,  and  to  promise  to  live  in  an  “  orderly  man¬ 
ner"  yet  it  was  really  a  secession  from  the  church, 
and  an  abandonment  of  their  covenant  engage- 
,  ments.  In  this  light  it  was  viewed  by  their  perse¬ 
cuted  brethren.  This  was  an  important  transac¬ 
tion.  The  sin  of  schism  was  not  surely  to  be 
charged  upon  the  great  majority,  who  held  fast, 
the  truth  and  adhered  to  their  covenant  compact 
with  God  and  with  one  another.  The  indulged 
contended  that  they  had  conceded  little,  that  their 
brethren  should  not  cast  them  off,  and  some  of 
them  affirmed  that  they  still  adhered  to  the  solemn 
league  and  covenant,  and  to  all  the  .truths  of  the 
reformation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  persecuted 
body  charged  the  indulged  with  the  abandonment 
of  their  testimony,  and  with  perjury  in  violating 
their  covenant,  and  preferring  the  favour  of  the 
crown  and  their  own  ease  to  the  interests  of  the 
church.  The  clause  of  the  act  of  indulgence,  by 
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which  they  engaged  to  live  orderly,  was  said  to 
intend  that  they  should  not  vindicate,  in  public  at 
least,  the  covenanted  reformation,  nor  give  coun¬ 
tenance  to  those  who  did.  This  undoubtedly  was 
its  import ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  did  cease  to 
bear  testimony  for  the  truth,  and  against  the  per¬ 
secutors,  with  the  exception  of  one  minister,  in . 
whose  case  the  indulgence  was  revoked,  for  his 
preaching  in  vindication  of  the  covenant. 

They  indulged  ministers,  in  tivc  estimation  of 
the  people,  and,  in  fact,  became  identified  in  their 
interests  with  the  persecutors.  Their  persecuted 
brethren  preached  against  the  acceptance  of  the 
indulgence,  they  attempted  their  own  exculpation, 
and  thus,  instead  of  united  effort  against  the  com¬ 
mon  enemy,  the  force  of  the  reformers  was  expend¬ 
ed  in  opposing  each  other.  The  effect  of  this  con- 
tro\ersy  was  to  drive  the  indulged  nearer  to  .the 
crown,  and  farther  from  the  truth  and  its  friends. 
The  people,  as  a  matter  of  course,  entered  the 
contest.  Many  in  those  congregations  into  which 
government  had  thrust  their  creatures,  refused  to 
attend  upon  their  ministrations — they  would  not 
even  hear  them  preach,  and  preferred  the  leaving 
of  their  own  parish  churches,  in  order  to  worship 
with  the  persecuted  covenanters,  in  private  houses,, 
in  the  fields,  or  in  the  mountains.  The  indulged 
ministers  considered  themselves  reproached  by  this 
abandonment  of  their  ministry,  kept  a  record  of 
absentees,  and  lodged  yvith  the  civil  power  infor¬ 
mations  against  them.  On  these  informations  the 
faithful  were  harassed  with  criminal  prosecutions, 
imprisoned,  executed,  or  shot  down  by  a  mercjless 
soldiery.  It  was  not  long  until  those  who  had  ac¬ 
cepted  the  indulgence  became  the  most  bitter  per¬ 
secutors  of  their  former  brethren,  and  not  a  few  of 
them  virulent  adversaries  of  those  very  covenants- 
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ol’ Scotland.  The  object  of  Mr  M'Hard’s 

or  Earnest  Contendings  for  the  Faith  (tlie 
title  of  the  book  in  question)  was  to  prove  that  the 
persecuted  remnant  should  not  unite  with  the  in¬ 
dulged  in  attendance  upon  gospel  ordinances,  and 
that  the  whole  sin  of  the  divisions  which  existed 
u  as  fairly  chargeable  on  those  who  had  accepted 
the  indulgence.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
a  g'jment,  and  w  e  think  it  irrefragable,  it  is  certain 
that  the  course  for  which  he  and  the  other  cove¬ 
nanters  contended  was  the  meairs  which  the  head 
of  the  church  employed  for  the  preservation  of 
whatever  truth  and  civil  liberty  there  is  in  Great 
Britain,  and,  we  may  add,  in  our  own  country. 
Had  the  Covenanters  united  with  the'  indulged, 
the  spirit  of  opposition  would  soon  have  been  w^eak- 
ened  and  finally  quenched.  By  keeping  together, 
in  one  body,  however  small,  the  Covenanters  were 
enabled  to  preserve  the  identity  of  the  covenanted 
!  church,  ami  to  keep  awake  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  the  good  cause  for  which  they  contended. 
They  were  enabled  to  keep  their  garments  clean, 
by  avoiding  all  unholy  and  entangling  alliances- 
with  those  who  had  apostatized  from  the  truth. 
Their  suft'erings  were  great  indeed,  but  they  were 
honourable  ;  while  almost  the  whole  British  nation 
groaned  under  sufferings,  silently,  slavishly,  and  ig¬ 
nobly  endured  from  that  lawless  tyrannical  govern¬ 
ment,  to  which  they  had  tamely  and  meanly  croiich- 
od.  By  the  testimony  and  the  sufferings  of  the 
Covenanters,  the  spirit  of  liberty  w'as  kept  alive 
and  some  lingering  attachment  to  the  truths  of  the 
gospel.  All  good  men — all  the  friends  of  liberty,.- 
admired  their  magnanimous  firmne«.s  and  patient 
endurance  of  the  utmost  miseries  that  their  ene¬ 
mies  could  inflict  upon  them,  rather  than  betray 
that  holy  cause  to  which  their  faith  had  been  pliglu- 
ed  by  solenan  oaths. 
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Intelligent  politicians  perceived  this,  they  disco 
vered  the  sympathies,  however  silent,  which  the 
body  of  the  people  felt  for  the  sufferers,  and  they 
were  induced  by  this  to  send  an  '  invitation  to  i 
William,  Prince  of  Orange,  to  accept  the  crown  of  ' 
Britain.  The  house  of  Stewart  was  dethroned,  j 
and  William  and  Mary  ascended  the  throne,  by  j 
the  revolution  of  1788.  By  this  revolution  the  Bri-  j 
tish  nation  virtually  condemned  the  indulged  and  ! 
justified  the  contendings  of  the  persecuted  Cove-  < 
nanters  in  opposition  to  the  house  of  Stewart.  But  : 
the  poor  man,  who  by  his  wisdom  had  saved  the  | 
city  was  forgotten.  U'he  revolution  w’as  not  des-  ■ 
tined  to  revive  those  covenants  which  in  the  pre-  i 
ceding  reigns  had  been  burned  by  the  hands  of  . 
the  common  hangman,  nor  to  resuscitate  those 
holy  acts  of  the  reformed  covenanted  government 
which  the  house  of  Stewart  liau  rescinded. 

The  relief  which  the  British  nation,  as  a  body, 
and  which  the  church  e.\perienced,  was  universal¬ 
ly  felt  and  acknowledged.  So  great  an  ameliora¬ 
tion  wa.s  calculated  to  make  even  good-men  forget 
what  was  passed  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  present. 
All  the  covenanted  ministers,  except  Mr.  Houston 
of  Ireland,  embraced  the  settlement  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  by  which  presbyterianism  was  established  in 
Scotland ;  so  that  only  a  few  thousand  covenant¬ 
ers  in  Scotland  were  left  without  an  ephod  and 
without  a  teraphim  for  sixteen  years.  They  would 
not  receive  ordinances  from  the  hands  of  the  es¬ 
tablished  clergy,  who  were  composed  of  those  nii- 
nisters  who  had  accepted  the  indulgence  of  epis¬ 
copal  curates,  who,  for  the  sake  of  stipends  assum¬ 
ed  the  presbyterian’  name,  and  of  former  presbyte- 
rian  ministers  who  had  conformed  to  the  preceding 
episcopal  establishment.  Out  of  eight  hundred 
and  ninety  parishes  no  less  than  four  hundred  were 
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jupplictl  with  curates  of  the  episcopal  church,  who 
became  nominal  presbyterians.  There  was  no 
acknowledgment  of  the  covenants,  by  which  the 
ciiurch  and  nation  were  bound.  The  king  had 
usurped  the  prerogative  of  calling  and  dissolving 
tlie  assemblies  of  the  church  at  his  own  pleasure, 
lie  was  head  of  the  episcopal  churcluiestabiished 
in  England  and  Ireland.  The  revolution  was  a 
mere  relief  from  the  sutterings  of  tyranny  and  per¬ 
secution,  but  there  was  no  revival  of  the  work  of 
the  Lord,  which,  from  that  to  the  present  time  has, 
in  fact  been  on  the  decline.  The  Covenanters  w'ho 
refused  to  recognise  this  motley  establishment,  and 
who  steadfastly  adhered  to  their  fbrnrier  oaths,  and 
to  the  whole  truth  to  which  the  church  and  nation 
had  attained,  acted  a  noble  part,  and  they  will  be 
held  in  everlasting  remembrance.  They  had  no 
minister  and  they  did  not  presumptuously  attempt 
to  ordain  one.  They,  however,  organized  them¬ 
selves  into  a  body,  attended  regularly  meetings  for 
prayer  and  Christian  conference,  and  corresponded 
with  each  other  by  representatives,  watching  with 
care  for  each  others  souls. 

In  the  year  170G,  the  Rev.  John  M'Millan,  w'ho 
had  been  a  minister  of  the  establishment,  acceded 
to  them  and  took  charge  of  the  scattered  societies. 
In  vain  had  he  and  some  others  hoped  for  a  refor¬ 
mation  of  the  evils  in  the  establishment.  Every 
year  they  became  more  aggravated,  and  all  efforts 
to  remove  them  were  treated'  by  a  great  majority 
with  scorn.  Mr.  M'Millan  formally  seceded  from 
the  establishment  and  was  received  by  the  cove- ' 
uanters  as  their  pastor.  The  cause  was  soon  after 
strengthened  by  the  junction  of  another  ordained 
minister  with  him  ;  a  judicatory  was  constituted  by 
’he  name  of  the  Reformed  Presbytery,  to  indicate 
'.heir  attachment  to  the  whole  of  the  attainments 
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of  the  reformation.  The  ministers  of  this  church 
did  not  exchange  pulpits  Avith  those  of  any  other 
denomination  ;  when  their  pulpits  were  vacant  tlie 
people  attended  prayer  meetings,  agreeably  to  the 
practice  of  their  fathers  in  the  purest  times  of  re¬ 
formation,  and  in  the  days  of  the  persecution. 
They  had  no»> ecclesiastical  correspondence  with 
any  of  the  judicatories  of  the  churches  around  them. 
They  refused  to  swear  oaths  of  allegiance  to  the 
civil  authorities  as  constituted  at  the  revolution  set¬ 
tlement.  To  bind  themselves  by  an  oath  to  sup¬ 
port  the  Epis(;opal  church  in  England  and  Ireland, 
and  the  Popish  religion  in  Canada ;  to  approve  the 
king’s  headship  in  the  church ;  to  abandon  the  co¬ 
venant  of  theif  ancestors,  and  to  offer  indignity  to 
the  memory  of  their  martyred  brethren  and  fathers; 
or,  in  other  words,  to  swear  an  oath  contrary  to 
their  solemn  public  covenants,  and  their  many  sa¬ 
cramental  vows  in  baptism  and  the  Lord’s  supper, 
they  thought  would  be  treachery  to  God,  to  the 
church,  to  the  nation,  and  to  posterity.  By  the 
blessing  of  the  church’s  Head  upon  their  humble 
efforts,  they  increased  in  numbers  and  in  streaglh, 
notwithstanding  they  were  “  accounted  the  off- 
scouring  ofall  things,”  as  the  early  ministers  of  the 
New  Testament  had  been  before  them.-  'J’hough 
they  held  precisely  the  same  doctrines  and  were 
animated  by  the  same  views  as  were  the  great 
body  of  the  church  and  nation  about  half  a  centu¬ 
ry  before  them,  yet  because  few  in  number,  they 
Avere  treated  with  as  much  contempt  as  the  pro¬ 
phet  Elijah  in  the  reign  of  Ahab.  They  published 
to  the  world  their  testimony  in  behalf  of  truth  and 
in  opposition  to  error,  to  which  they  prefixed  a 
historical  narrative  of  the  attainments  and  of  the 
sufferings  of  their  fathers.  This  work  is  an  able 
and  faithful  vindication  of  their  system,  and  con- 
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tains  an  ample  refutation  of  the  errors  of  the  age. 

It  will  be  read  with  interest,  in  better  times,  when 
■'  Zion  shall  put  on  her  beautiful  garments,”  and 
“  Jerusalem  be  made  a  praise  in  the  earth.” 

WIten  the  Erskines  seceded  from  the  Scottish 
establishment  for  a  part  of  the  errors  that  had  in¬ 
duced  Mr.  M'Millan  before  them  to  abandon  the 
same  connection,  a  hope  was  entertained  by  the 
Reformed  Presbyterians  that  they  would  accede  to 
the  good  old  cause.  In  this  hope,  however,  they 
were  disappointed.  The  seceding  ministers  had 
large  congregations,  in  which  there  were  many  ■ 
members  and  those  the  most  wealthy,-  whose  only 
or  chief  objection  to  the  established  church,  was 
patronage.  They  were  not  willing  that  some  opu¬ 
lent  laird  or  nobleman,  who  was  often  the  most  un¬ 
godly  man  in  the  whole  parish,  should  choose  their 
minister,  and  force  him  on  them  by  an  armed  sol¬ 
diery,  as  frequently  happened.  This  was  patron¬ 
age,  and  this  they  opposed,  but  here  their  opposi¬ 
tion  ended.  Such  men  were  not  likely  to  abandon 
all  unholy  connection  with  the  government,  an«l 
iittach  themselves  "to  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
church.  The  Erskines,  Moncrief  and  Fisher,  w'ho 
formed  the  Secession  Presbytery,  availed  themselves 
of  other  corruptions  of  the  establishment  besides 
patronage,  in  their  opposition,  and  in  vindicating 
their  secession.  In  many  of  their  sermons,  and  in 
a  Testimony  which  they  published,  they  exhibited  a 
body  of  sound  evangelical  doctrine.  At  first  they 
were  in  principle  Covenanters,  perhaps  in  all  points, 
but  their  congregations,  at  least  many  of  them, 
were  not,  except  in  their  opposition  to  patronage. 
Distinct  ecclesiastical  bodies,  in  the  same  na> 
tion  and  neighbourhood,  holding  no  ecclesiastical 
communion  with  each  other,  however  nearly  their 
respective  creeds  approximate,  are  necessarily  in- 
VoL.  IV. — No.  XII.  43 
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volved  in  controversy.  The  few  points  of  differ¬ 
ence  become  prominent,  and  are  argued  with  con¬ 
centrated  vehemence.  The  secession  clergy,  in 
order  to  justify  their  connection  with  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  through  fear  of  provoking  the  indigna¬ 
tion  of  civil  rulers,  and  of  losing  some  of  their  peo¬ 
ple,  maintained,  that  however  sinful  the  act  reces- 
yovy  was,  however  the  dynasty  of  William  and  Ma- 
j  y  and  the  whole  revolution  regime  was  opposed 
in  its  spirit  and  organization  to  the  covenants; 
liowever  corrupt  in  its  constitutional  crastianisin, 
in  its  establishment  of  prelacy  and  popery,  in  its  j 
toleration  of  allcheretical-doctrines  and  idolatrous 
forms  of  worship,  yet  it  was  the  ordinance  of  Cod 
to  the  nation  for  good,  and  that  as  such  it  should 
be  supported  and  ol)eyed  for  conscience  sake,  in 
all  thirigs  in  themselves  lawful.  The  reformed 
•presbyterians,'On  the  other  hand  maintained  that 
the  British  government* under  the  persecuting  house 
of  Stewart,  and  under  William  and  Mary,  was  a 
horn  of  the  fourth  beast  of  Daniel,  and  the  beast 

of  the  sea  in  revelation — that  it  was  an  cnemv  of 

• 

the  true  church  of  God,  at  war  with  the  covenant 
of  God,  and  so  was  not  the  ordinance  or  vicege¬ 
rent  of'God  delineated  in  the  13th  chapter  of  Ro- 
Inans,  and  other-parts  of  scripture — that  however 
it  w'as  the  duty  of  Christians  to  live  peaceably,  yet 
they  were  not  ’bound  to  yield  obedience  for  con¬ 
science  sake,  even  to  those  commands  that  w*crc 
,in  themselves  lawful. 

The  secession  ministers  were,  in  this  controver¬ 
sy,  driven  to  deny  the  headship  of  Messiah  over 
the  nations,  in  his  mediatory  character^ and  the 
procurement  of  common  mercies  for  believers  by 
the  death  of  Christ,  and  to  maintain  that  the  cove¬ 
nant  of  works  secures  to  believers  and  all  men  their 
temporal  blessings — that  the  laws  of  God,  recorded  , 
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ill  the  bible,  are  not  the  rule  of  civil  government - 

that  the  bible,  as  such,  has  nothing  to  do  with  civil . 
government  but  merely  to  bind  men  to  submit,  for. 
conscience  sake,  to  obey  conscientiously  and  sup-  - 
port  every  government,  even  the  most  despotic  and  S 
abominable  that  has  ever  existed  on  earth.  How-  - 
ever  convenient  these  slavish  doctrines  were,  they 
were  offensive  to  the  more  intelligent  and.-  godly 
Seceders,  multitudes  of  whom  applied  to  the  Re- ■ 
formed  Presbyterian  church  and  were  received  as 
members;  On  the  secession-side  of  this  controver¬ 
sy  Good  let,  Fletcher,  and  others,  distinguished 
themselves  as  the  champions  of  the  doctrine  of 
passive  obedience  and  non-resistance.  In  vindi¬ 
cation  of  the  covenant  cause  of  God,  Fairly,  Thor- 
burne,  Reid,  and  Stephen  were  among  the  most  • 
conspicuous. 

There  has  been,  among  the  secession  people, 
more  attention  to  the  practical  duties  of  religion, 
more  soundness  in  .  the  faiih,  and  more  religious 
knowledge  than  among  any  other  body  of  profess¬ 
ors  in  Great  Britain,  ivith  the  exception  of  the  Re¬ 
formed  Presbyterians.  This,  Indeed,  is  tlio  reason 
that  the  Reformed  Covenanted  Church  in  the  British 
isles  has  so  greatly  increased  by  accessions  from 
the  Secession  Church.  There  is  a  Reformed  Pres¬ 
byterian  synod  in  Scotland  and  one  in  Ireland. 
The  best  bodies  in  the  British  empire  we  fear  would 
at  present  suffer  in  a  comparison  w'ith  their  fathers 
of  seventy  years  ago.  The  large  denominations, 
a.s  such,  are  very  nearly  in  a  state  of  apostacy. 
Dr.  Dwight’s  system  of  theology,  republished  in 
that  country,  is  spreading,  extensively,  Ilopkinsian 
errors  among  the  Independents  or  modern  puritans- 
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ntFORMATlON  TRIXCirLES  IN  NORTH  AMERICA. 


The  presbytery  of  tlie  Reformed  Presbyterian 
church  in  the  United  States  of  North  America  was 
constituted  in  the  spring  of  year  1798.*  Previous¬ 
ly  to  that  period  many  members  of  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  church  had  emigrated  to  the  United 
.Statc.s,  from  Scotland  and  Ireland,  where  this" 
church  had  e.\isted  as  a  distinct  body  of  worship, 
pers  from  the  time  of  the  reformation  in  the  six- 
icenth  century.  Several  ministers,  too,  had  cmi- 
grated  thither,  sent  out  as  missicnaries  by  the  judi¬ 
catories  in  Britain,  in  the  course  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Amongst  these  w  as  line  Rev.  James  Reid, 
a  member  of  the  Reformed  Presbytery  of  Scotland, 
the  well  known  author  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Di-  j 


vines  of  the  Westminster  assembly,  and  who  travel¬ 
led  from  Carolina  to  New-York,  as  a  missionary, 
and  returned  to  Europe  in  1790.  Some  ministers 
too' had  been  settled  in  pastoral  charges  in  th^ 
.United  States,  amongst  whom  w'ere  the  Re\\ 
Messrs.  Martin  M’Garrsgh.  and  King,  who  had 
pastoral  charges  in  South  Carolina.  The  last  of 
these  gentlemen,  Mr.  King,  died  a  short  time  be¬ 
fore  the  constitution  of  the  Presbytery.  lie  was  r.n 
able  minister  and  eminently  godly  man,  a  learned 
divine  aird  an  e.xceilerit  pieacher,  beloved  by  the 
good  of  all  denoininalions,  wha  had  access  to  his 
acquaintance  and  ministry.  He  Had  (ravelled  ex¬ 
tensively  before  his  settlement  in  Carolina,- preach¬ 
ing  and  administering  sealingordinances  to  thedcs- 
titutc  societies  in  New-York  and  Pennsylvania. 
Shortly  before  the  organization  of  t!ic  Presbytery 
(he  church  had  received  ah  accession  of  ministe¬ 
rial  aid  from  Ireland.  Reformed  presbyteriaiis. 
sometimes  called  presbyterian  covenanters,  in  Ire- 
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land,  had  always  testified  boldly  against  the  tyran¬ 
ny  of  the  British  crown  exercised  over  Ireland  in 
the  oppressive  exactions  resorted  to  in  the  raising 
of  revenues,  extorted  from  the  whole  population, 
for  the  support  of  a  prelatical  established  clergy, 
while  the  members  of  tlie  episcopal  church  were  a 
very  small  minority and  against  the  apostacy  of 
the  British  government  in  abandoning  the  sole  li.a 
league  and  covenant  of  the  three  kingdoms  ar.vl  a 
great  part  of  the  system. of  divine  truth  and  eccle¬ 
siastical  order  exhibited^by.  the  assembly  of  divines 
at  Westminster,. and  to  which  the  three  kingdoms 
wore  bound  by  the  most  solemn  engagements.  Nor 
did  they  fail  to  bear  witness  agaimst  the  ecclesias¬ 
tical  supremacy,  claimed  and  exercised  by  the  king 
of  England..  While  the  great  body  of  the  dissent- 
-ing  clergy  im  Ireland  tamely  acquiesced  in  these 
iniquitous  doirrgs  of  the  government,  and  while  the 
prelatical.  clergy,  of  course,  warmly  advocated 
them,  the  great  body  of  the  people  being  Roman 
Catholics  were  in  a  state  of  great  exasperation 
against  those  whom  they  considered  their  enemies 
and  oppressors.  . 

Dur  ing  the  e.xcifement  of  the  French. revolution;’ 
which  produced  an  unusuaLferment  in  the  whole 
public  mind  of  Europe,  the  greater  part  of  the  po¬ 
pulation  of  Ireland,  and  fhe'^  eatholics  universally, 
were  irritated  to  the  highest  pitch  of  resentment 
against  the  civil -rulers.  A  determination  was  form- 
ed  and  a  system  of  operations  devised  to  cast  off 
the  yoke  of  British  domination.  Hostilities  against 
it  were  commenced.  The  situation  of  presbyterian 
covenanters  was  exceedingly  critical  in  such  a  cri¬ 
sis  of  public  affairs.  Friendly  as  they,  were  to  the 
cause  of  rational  liberty,  and  animated  in  relation 
to  the  rights  of  their  native  island,  with  such  patri¬ 
otic  sentiments  as  warmed  the  minds  of  Americans. 
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in  our  revolutionary  contest,  whigism  being  a  pa¬ 
trimony  inherited  from  the  fathers  of  the  reforma¬ 
tion,  and  the  revolutionising  of  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  being  in  their  estimation  an  event  necessary 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  revival  of  a  covenante<l 
reformation,  they  were  urged  by  many  powerful 
motives  to  unite  in  active  operations  with  those 
who  were  making  efforts  for  Irish  independence 
and  a  republican  form  of  government. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  the  Roman  Catholic 
population  of  the  island  were  deeply  rooted  in 
their  enmity  to  Protestanism,  and  to  Protestants, 
They  were  ignorant,  bigoted  and  fierce  Papists, 
and  had  they  succeeded  at  that  time,  though  it 
might  be  different  now',  even  toleration  for  Protes¬ 
tanism.  in  any  form,  could  not  be  rationallv  ex- 
pected.  What  course  should  Reformed  Piesbyte- 
rians  take,  zealously  attached  as  they  were  on  the 
one  hand  to  all  the  attainments  of  the  reformation 
in  gospel  truth  and  order,  and  on  the  other  to  the 
civil  liberty  and  rights  of  the  Irish  nation  ?  The 
prospect  of  attaining  an  object  in  itself  desirable, 
the  liberty  and  independence  of  their  country,  and 
the  e.xcitement  of  the  moment  hurried  some  of 
them  from  that  w'ise  course,  which  more  cool  re¬ 
flection  would  have  dictated.  The  generous  im¬ 
pulse  of  the  Irish,  did  not  allow  time  for  deliberate 
calculation.  The  tone  of  their  opposition  to 
the  government,  which  had  buried  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  oft'ered  indignity  to  the  memory  of  their  fa¬ 
thers,  and  oppressed  themselves  and  others,  w'as 
ireightened.  Their  character  as  Whigs,  and  advo¬ 
cates  for  the  Presbyterian .  covenants  was  known 
,  to  the  men  in  power,  and  some  of  them  w'ere 
marked  out  as  the  objects  of  governmental  ven¬ 
geance,  It  W'as  soon  perceived  that  the  cause 
W’as  hopeless,  that  government  could  not  be  de- 
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prived  of  the  victims,  which  it  chose  to  single  out 
to  be  immolated. 

Not  a  few  Reformed  Presbyterians  sought  an 
asylum  in  America,  a  country  which  they  had  al¬ 
ways  loved,  in  whose  liberty  and  independence 
they  rejoiced,  and  for-  which  they  had  offered  up, 
or  lieard  offered  up,  many  prayers.  The  Rev. 
Wm.  Gibson,  accompanied  by  some  young  men, 
who  had  received  their  collegiate  education  in 
Glasgow  college,  and  who  were  destined  to  the 
ministry,  arrived  in  America  in  179f.* 

The  Rev.  James  McKinney,  who  was  at  the  con- 
•stitution  of  the  Presbytery,  and  who  had  emigrated 
to  this  country  several  years  before  Mr.  Gibson, 
had  landed  in  the  United  States  in  1792.  The 
following  character  is  given  of  him  in  Refcrma- 
tion  Principles,  by  those  w  ho  had  the  best  oppor- 
tuniiies  of  knowing  him,  and  who  were  very  com¬ 
petent  to  estimate  his  merits.  “  He  possessed  tal¬ 
ents  admirably  adapted- to  the  pre.-ent  situation  of 
the  church.  He  pos.sessed  an  intrepidity  of  char¬ 
acter,  which  could  not  be  seduced  by  friendship', 
or  overawed  by  opposition.  An  extensive  ac¬ 
quaintance  w'ith  men  and  with  books,  furnished 
his  mind  wnth  various  and  useful  knowledge,  ar.tl 
his  inventive  powers  never  left  him  at  a  loss  for  ar¬ 
guments  to  defend  the  system  to  which  he  w’as 
piously  attached.  Capable  of  enduring  fatigue 
in  an  uncommon  degree,  active,  inquisitive,  and 
enterprising,  he  sought  out,  he  discovered,  and  he 
visited,  every  where,  the  few  Covenanters  who 
were  scattered  through  the  wilderness,  and  form¬ 
ed  them  into  regular  societies.  The  sublimity  of 
his  conceptions,  the  accuracy  of  his  judgment,  the 
fervour  of  his  devotion,  and  the  vehemence  of  his 
eloquence,  qualified  him  to  rouse  into  the  most 
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active  exertions,  for  the  good  of  Zion,  these  lonely 
societies,  who  hatl  been  so  long  unaccustomed  to 
the  public  preaching  of  the  gospel.  Ky  his  instru¬ 
mentality,  the  church  rapidly  inci  eased  in  the 
states  of  Pennsylvania  and  New-York.”*  Before 
his  emigration  to  this  country,  his  labours  in  the 
ministry  had  been  eminently  successful  in  Ire¬ 
land,  bis  native  land.  At  least  four  large  and 
flourishing,  congregations  are  now  organized  on 
the  field  of  his  ministerial  labours  there.  His  pow¬ 
erful  and  magnanimous  defence  of  the  truths  of  a 
covenanted  reformation,  of  the  rights  of  the  church, 
and  of  the  liberties  of  the  state,  in  his  pu!j)it  dis¬ 
cussions,  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  tho.se  who 
trampled  ail  tliese  underfoot,  and  who  had  the 
power  to  make  the  objects  of  their  displeasure 
feel  its  effects.  He  was  enthusiastic  in  his  admi¬ 
ration  of  the  political  principles  on  whicli  human 
rights  are  established,  in  the  free  a.nd  liberal  insti¬ 
tutions  in  the  United  States ;  and  lie  was  earnest 
in  the  desire  to  employ  his  instrumentality  in  awak¬ 
ening  tile  attention  of  the  godly  in  tliis  country  to 
tixe  claims  of  Messiah,  and  the  obligations  of  his 
I.ivv  upon  .  the  nations  of  the  world.  These  con¬ 
siderations,  excited  him  to  devote  his  talents  to  the  - 
service  of  the  church  in  America,  He  travelled 
from  Boston  to  Pittsburgh,  and  from  Vermont  to 
.South  Carolina.  Great  multitudes  flocked  to  hear 
him,  and  li-stenerl  to  what  he  uttered  with  the  mo.st 
profound  attention.  His  love  of  liberty,  and  his 
ardent  attachment  to  the  representative  principle, 
Ro  happily  carried  into  effect  in  the  government  of 
t'lis  country,  did  not  prevent  him  from  seeing  and 
reproving  the  neglect  with  which  the  nation  is 
chargeable  in  not  recognizing,  in  their  constitu¬ 
tions,  the  Lordship  of  the  Prince  of  the  Kings  of 
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ilic  earth,  nor  the  paramount  obligations  of  his 
holy  law  upon  man  in  his  social,  civil  state.  On 
these  topics,  he  discoursed  with  incomparable 
grandeur  of  conception,  overwhelming  force  of  ar¬ 
gument,  and  sublime  pathos.  Who  would  not  be 
eloquent  on  such  themes  ?  Though  ungodly  men 
were  compelled  to  admire  the  greatness  of  the  in¬ 
tellectual  strength  which  he  displayed,  when  his 
miqd  was  roused  to  its  greatest  efforts  by  these  no¬ 
ble  topics,  yet,  as  they  w'ere  not  prepared  to  re- 
•fuce  to  practice  the  truths  which  he  taught,  they 
were  vehement  in  their  opposition  both  to  the 
preacher  and  the  holy  cause  which  he  espoused, 
lie  experienced  opposition  from  a  quarter  from 
wliich  it  ought  not  to  have  been  expected — from 
many  of  the  clergy  of  other  denominatiorrs.  His 
popularity  manifested  by  the  crowds  that  assem¬ 
bled  to  hear  him,  the  excitement  produced  in  the 
jjublic  mind  wherever  he  preached,  and  the  enter¬ 
tainment  which  many  of  the  godly  and  intelligent, 
among  their  people,  then  gave  to  his  Christian 
views  of  social  order,  w'ere  all  calculated  to  awak¬ 
en  envy,  and  sting  them  with  the  reproach  of  their 
own  remissness,  in  not  declaring  the  whole  duty 
of  .man,  in  not  reproving  national  sins,  and  in  not 
asserting  the  high  and  universal  prerogatives  of 
their  master,  “  who  is  made  higher  than  the  kings  of 
the  earth.”  Hence  they  united  their  voices  w’ith 
the  ungodly  in  opposing  him. 

Yet  there  were  not  a  few  honorable  exceptions 
among  the  clergy  of  the  Congregational  and  Pres¬ 
byterian  churches  wdio  heard  him  with  pleasure, 
applauded  his  talents  and  zeal,  sought  his  society, 
and,  at  least  in  part,  embraced  the  doctrines  which 
he  taught,  on  the  subject  of  civil  government. — 
Among  these,  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  the  Rev. 
::)amuelTagart,  a  highly  respectable  congregation- 
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al  minister,  of  Massachusetts,  with  whom  ]Mr.  Mc¬ 
Kinney  spent  a  few  days,  on  a  tour  througli  New- 
Kngland,  in  the  summer  of  1792,  the  summer  of 
Iiis  arrival.  He  fully  explained  his  views  to  Mr. 
Tagart.  who  not  only  agreed  to  them,  but  after¬ 
wards  taught  them  to  his  congregation,  and  pub¬ 
lished  their  substance  in  an  able  sermon,  which  we 
have  now  before  us.  But  whatever  might  be  the 
light  in  which  those  great  truths  were  view  ed  by 
others,  they  w'ere  dear  to  those  sensible  and  godly 
men  who  were  descended  from  Covenanters  in 
Britain,  and  who  knew  the  truth  by  tradition  from 
their  fathers,  or  who  had  learned  it  from  the  books 
of  the  reformers,  transmitted  as  family  legacies. 
This,  together  with  the  luminous  and  impressive 
manner,  in  which  Mr.  M’Kinncy  expounded  the 
doctrines  of  free  grace,  in  the  justification  of  the 
sinner  through  the  imputed  righteousness  of  Christ, 
accounts  for  the  rapid  increase  of  the.  Ketoisned 
Presbyterian  church  under  his  ministry.  So  en¬ 
couraging  was  his  success,  that  he  often  cherished 
a  hope  that  before  his  death,  he  might  see  the 
c-laims  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  recognized  in  the 
American  constitution. 

Mr.  McKinny,  wherever  he  found  persons  wil¬ 
ling  to  profess  their  adherence  to  Reformation 
principles,  and  living  in  the  same  city,  village  or 
neighbourhood,  formed  them  into  meetings  for 
prayer  and  Christian  conference,  which  met  for 
the  purpose  of  social  worship,  every  Sabbath,  and 
once  in  the  week,  or  once  in  two  wx'eks,  as  their 
contiguity  to  each  other,  and  other  circumstances 
indicated.  In  these  meetings  for  “  speaking  one 
to  another,”  the  books  of.  the  Reformers,  and  per¬ 
secuted  Covenanters  were  read,  the  children  were 
catechised,  and  in  many  societies  grown  persons, 
out  of  the  shorter  and  larger  Catechisms,  and  such 
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ibrnuilaries  as  that  of  Fisher  and  Erskine.  Theo¬ 
logical  questions,  doctrinal  and  practical,  were  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  cases  of  conscience  resolved.  In  these 
c.vercises,  more  than  four  hours  were  often  em¬ 
ployed  ut  one  meeting,  much  to  the  edification 
and  comfort  of  all.  The  societies  c.xercised  a 
watchful  care  over  their  members,  who  were  not' 
[jcrmitted  to  absent  themselves  from  attendance, 
without  being  called  to  an  account.  These  infant 
churches  grew’  into  congregations  in  a  few'  years. 
By  the  formation  of  these  social  bodies,  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Kinney  was  instrumental  in  foundinff  the  Reform- 
ed  Presbyterian  congregations  in  Ryegale,  Vt.  in 
Galway,  in  Duanesburgh,  in  Coldenham,  in  Kort- 
w’right,  in  New-York,  in  Philadelphia,  in  J*itts- 
hurgh,  in  Canonsburgh,  and  elsewhere.  Many 
of  those  who  were  displeased  at  the  introduction 
of  human  compositions  in  the  service  of  praising 
God  in  the  congregations,  at  the  prevalence  of 
-Arminian  and  Hopkinsian  errors,  at  negro  slavery, 
at  the  relaxation  of  church  discipline,  at  the  de¬ 
cay  of  vital  godliness,  and  at  the  infidelity  of  the 
government,  became  connected  with  these  socie¬ 
ties.  Many  emigrants  from  the  Presbyterian  and 
Secession  churches  in  Britain,  became  members 
of  these  select  prayer  meetings. 

Tlie  progress  made  in  the  diffusion  of  these 
principle.s,  the  accessions  to  the  numbers  of  those 
who  openly  embraced  and  jirofessed  them,  and 
tlie  prospect  of  a  speedy  and  considerable  in¬ 
crease  of  ministerial  aid,  suggested  the  propriety 
and  necessity  of  constituting  a  court  which  should 
not  be  subordinate  to  the  judicatories  in  Britain. 
Until  that  time  ecclesiastical  business  had  been 
transacted  by  a  committee,  whose  deeds  w’ere sub¬ 
ject  to  a  revision  by  courts  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic  ;  by  wdiich  the  proceedings  of  the 
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cimrch  had  always  been  greatly  encumbered.  To 
th  is  mode  of  doing  business,  Mr.  McKinney  had 
always  objected  ;  and  the  Presbytery  was  consti¬ 
tuted,  at  the  time  and  place  mentioned  above,  as 
a  sister  judicatory  to  those  in  Scotland  and  Ire¬ 
land. 

As  there  were  already  many  denominations  of 
Christians  in  the  United  States,  it  is  proper  to  state 
the  reasons  which  influenced  the  Reformed  Pres¬ 
byterian  ministers  to  organize  an  ecclesiastical  ju¬ 
dicatory,  distinct  from  all  others  previously  exist¬ 
ing  in  the  country.  The  interests  of  the  church, 
an*i  their  own  usefulness  as  labourers  in  the  vine¬ 
yard  of  Christ,  required  that  they  should  either 
connect  themselves  with  some  one  of  the  churches, 
which  iiad  been  organized  in  the  land,  or  adopt  the  '1 
measure  to  which  they  resorted.  The  act  of  con¬ 
stituting  a  Presbytery,  was  not  a  secession ;  for  j 
they  were  a  separate  body  previously  to  the  con¬ 
stitution.  They  found  here  congregations,  and 
societies  organized  of  members  who  had  emigra¬ 
ted  from  Britain,  or  w’ho  ha<l  acceded  to  their  | 
body  in  the  country,  and  this  organization  had 
been  put  on  according  to  the  constitution  of  the 
same  church  in  Ireland  and  Scotland.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  congregations 
and  societies,  at  least  a  large  majority  of  them,  ' 
had  been  long  in  the  United  States,  had  examined 
the  constitutions  and  practices  of  churches  around 
them,  and  had  determined  to  continue  a  distinct  I 
body.  Had  the  ministers  who  constituted  the  H 
Presbytery,  thouglit  on  this  subject  differently  from  H 
those  among  w'iiom  they  laboured,  the  edification  I 
of  so  many  professors,  and  their  children,  scatter-  I 
ed  over  an  extensive  country  from  Vermont  to  I 
Carolina,,  was  not  lightly  to  be  neglected,  because  a 
they  could  not,'as  they  believed,  with  a  good  edn-  ^ 
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science,  connect  themselves  with  any  existing  de¬ 
nomination.  But  they  did  not  ditfer  from  their 
people  in  this  matter.  At  the,  time  when  they 
adopted  this  measure,  there  were  by  far  too  few- 
ministers  to  supply  the  wants  of  their  members, 
and  to  have  abandoned  them,  when  looking  to 
them  as  their  ministers,  for  the  ministerial  supply 
of  the  brea<l  and  water  of  life,  they  would  have 
thought  an  act  of  cruelty.  This  consideration 
alone,  they  would  have  considered  a  justification 
of  the  measure  for  the  time,  provided  the  princi¬ 
ples  on  which  the  church  was  organized  contain¬ 
ed,  not  only  nothing  contrary  to  sound  doctrine 
and  good  order,  but  also  the  whole  of  the  doc¬ 
trines  and  laws  which  had  been  embodied  in  the 
creeds  and  formularies  of  the  most  orthodox  Re¬ 
formed  Churches.  On  this  ground,  at  least  in 
part,  the  various  churches  in  America,  seem  to 
have  justified  themselves  in  the  organization  of 
separate  denominations,  when  from  time  to  time, 
in  the  progress  of  emigration,  circumstances  ap¬ 
peared  to  them  to- require  such  a  measure.  It  is 
true  also  that  there  were  some  distinctive  princi¬ 
ples,  or  points  of  order,  constituting  lines  of  de- 
markation  among  the  several  bodies,  which  had 
separated  them  from  each  other  in  Europe,  and 
which  they  had  imported  with  them  to  this  coun¬ 
try.  Those  who  had  been  Burgher  or  anti-Burgh- 
er  Seceders  in  Britain,  continued  to  be  Burghers 
and  anti  Burghers  in  America,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  Reformed  Dutch,  of  the  Presbyte¬ 
rians,  of  the  Congregationalists,  of  the  Episco¬ 
palians,  of  the  Baptists,  of  the  Methodists,  and  of 
others.  All  of  these,  preceded  the  Covenanters  in 
the  organization  of  separate  churches,  on  this 
side  of '  the  Atlantic.  This  course  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pected,  as  the  American  colonies  were  considered , 
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and  were  in  fact,  an  extension  of  the  British  em¬ 
pire.  It  was,  indeed,  unavoidable  ;  for  the  causes 
of  disunion  were,  in  most  cases,  too  grave,  to  be 
removed  by  the  mere  change  of  local  residence. 
This  remark  is  applicable  also  to  the  relations 
which  Covenanters  sustain  to  other  sections  of  the 
church  around  them. 

The  ministers  who  constituted  the  Presbytery, 
as  well  as  the  people  who  were  under  its  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  thought  that  there  were  reasons  of  sufficient 
magnitude  to  forbid  them,  either  to  unite  them¬ 
selves,  or  use  means  to  induce  those  among  whom 
they  laboured,  to  such  an  incorporation  with  any 
body  of  Christians  organized  in  the  United  States. 
With  the  Congregationalists  or  Episcopalians, 
they  could  not  form  a  union,  without  abandoning 
the  Presbyterian  form  of  Church  government, 
which  they  believed  to  be  the  only  divinely  author¬ 
ized  form  of  ecclesiastical  regimen.  In  a  union  with 
Methodists,  they  must  not  only  have  abandoned 
their  Presbyterianism,  but  also  the  doctrines  of 
sovereign  and  free  grace,  and  incorporating  with 
the  Baptists,  they  must  have  passed  an  act  of  ex¬ 
patriation,  banishing  their  offspring  from  the  com¬ 
monwealth  of  Israel.  Maintaining  the  views 
which  they  did,  and  cherishing  their  practices,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  them  to  have  cul¬ 
tivated  profitable  communion,  or  even  to  have 
preserved  the  outward  forms  of  walking  peaceably 
together,  with  any  of  these  sects,  to  which  the  pre¬ 
ceding  remarks  refer. 

In  the  way  of  union  with  the  Presbyterian 
church,  there  were  obstacles  which  they  deemed 
sufficient  to  prevent  them  from  seeking  to  enter 
into  that  connection.  This  body  had  been  organ¬ 
ized  before  the  Revolutionary  war,  by  four  or  five 
ministers,  some  of  whom  were  Presbyterians, 
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and  others  Congregationalists,  who  took  in  part, 
the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  as  the  bond 
of  their  ecclesiastical  union.  They  did  not,  how¬ 
ever,  receive  the  whole  of  this  instrument,  without 
allowing  exceptions  to  be  taken  to  any  of  its  doc¬ 
trines.  There  was  no  recognition  of  the  Cove¬ 
nants  entered  into  by  our  fathers  in  the  British 
Isles,  nor  was  it  any  where  specified  in  their  de¬ 
clared  principles  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  churches' 
and  nations  in  New  Testament  times,  to  enter 
into  public  social  covenants  with  God,  acknowl¬ 
edging  formally  the  duty  of  both  ecclesiastical  and 
civil  society,  to  bind  themselves  by  oath,  to  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  Messiah,  and  obey  his  laws.  They  had 
too,  before  the  Revolution,  formally  acknowledged 
the  British  government,  as  the  ordinance  of  God, 
without  testifying  any  disapprobation  of  its  de¬ 
parture  from  the  covenants  into  which  the  nation 
had  entered,  particularly  the  solemn  league  and 
covenant.  Some  of  these  had  been  the  principal 
causes  of  separation,  between  Covenaters  and  the 
established  Presbyterian  church  in  Scotland,  and 
the  Synod  of  Ulster  in  Ireland. 

When,  they  emigrated  to  this  country  •  and  saw 
the  church  increasing,  it  became  a  question  of 
much  interest,  what  relation  they  sustained  to  the 
covenants  entered  into  in  the  British  Isles,  and  to 
their  covenanted  brethren  in  the  three  kingdoms. 
Were  they  to  bury  those  important  events  of  the 
reformation  in  oblivion,  disconnect  themselves 
from  the  whole  church  of  God  which  had  preced¬ 
ed  them,  and  organize  a  church  de  novo,  or  con¬ 
nect  themselves  with  some  other  denomination  in 
the  United  States,  that  had  done  so,  or  should 
they  consider  themselves  as  identified  with  the 
British  Covenanters,  and  as  co-heits  with  them  in 
the  Avhole  inheritance  of  a  Covenanted  Reforma- 
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tion  ?  The  church  is  one  in  all  lier  successive 
generations,  and  in  all  countries  ;  and  hence  if 
they  were  bound  to  hold  fast  to  all  the  attain¬ 
ments  of  the  Reformers,  while  they  resided  in 
Scotland  or  Ireland,  the  obligation  which  bound 
them  was  not  dissolved  by  emigration  to  this  coun¬ 
try.  They  illustrated  this  by  many  analogies _ 

While  the  American  colonies  were  subject  to  the 
crown  of  Britain,  they  were  no  more  than  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  British  nation,  and  the  colonists 
considered  themselves  as  bound  by  all  the  equitable 
laws  of  the  empire,  which  could  be  justly  applied 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlant'C.  They  had  indeed  de¬ 
clared  independence,  maintained  it,  secured  its 
recognition  by  the  mother  country,  and  were  hap¬ 
pily  no  longer  subject  to  the  government  of  a  re¬ 
mote  country.  But  in  the  church  of  God  it  was 
said,  there  was  no  right  of  proclaiming  indepen¬ 
dence  of  God’s  truth  and  covenants,  and  setting 
up  a  claim  to  independence  of  the  Church’s  Head, 
or  of  the  obligations  by  which  we  have  lawfully 
bound  ourselves  to  him.  The  colonies,  too,  were 
a  constituent  part  of  the  British  nation,  when  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant  was  sworn  by  the 
government,  and  by  the  people,  for’the  first  colony 
was  founded  in  1607  on  James’  River,  and  the 
second  in  1620  at  Plymouth,  in  Massachusetts; 
while  the  covenant  of  the  three  kinirdorns  w  as  rati- 

t.  - 

lied  by  oath  in  164.3.  The  great  mass  of  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  ha<l  cither  emigrated 
from  Britain,  or  w  ere  descended  from  British  emi¬ 
grants,  and  as  the  obligation  of  ecclesiastical  and 
national  covenants  descends  to  posterity,  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  United  States,  they  contended,  were 
bound  by  those  instrmuents.  Another  argument 
which  thev  used,  is  that  the  children  of  Israel  were 
bound  bv  the  covenants  of  their  fathers,  how  far 
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soever  they  extended  their  territories,  though  it 
should  be  from  the  river  Euphrates  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth,  though  when  first  entered  into,  they  em¬ 
braced  a  more  limited  territory,  and  though  the 
covenant  at  Sinai  was  entered  without  the  terri¬ 
torial  limits  of  their  country.  Even  when  captives 
in  a  remote  country,  in  Babylon,  their  ecclesiastic¬ 
al  and  national  covenants  bound  them,  by  remov¬ 
al  into  a  far  distant  land.  They  acknowleged 
that  there  were  peculiarities  in  the  British  cove¬ 
nants,  which  could  not  and  ought  not  to  be  reduc¬ 
ed  to  practice  in  the  United  States but  the  mor¬ 
al  duties  which  are  embraced  in  them,  and’  which 
are  the  same  in  all  kingdoms,  they  affirmed  are 
binding  here  as  covenant  duties. 

As  they  were  unwilling  to  bury  in  oblivion  their 
covenants,  so  they  determined  not  to  forget  the 
memory  of  their  fathers  who  had  shed  their  blood 
in  the  defence  of  them.  The  Presbyterians  also 
held  slaves,  sung  Watts’  and  other  human  Psalms, 
and  swore  oaths  of  allegiance  to  the  infidel  con¬ 
stitutions  of  this  country., 

'J’hese  considerations,  they  believed,  forbid  them 
to  incorporate  themselves  with  the  Presbyterian 
church  under  the  care  of  the  General  Assembly. 
Those  who  constituted  it,  were  descended  from 
the  indulged,  or  walked  in  their  footsteps ;  as  in 
the  constitution  of  the  Church,  there  was  no  allu¬ 
sion  to  the  covenants  of  their  fathers,  nor  was 
there  even  an  intimation  in  their  Confession  of 
Faith,  that  it  had  been  adopted,  with  some  altera¬ 
tions,  from  that  formed  by  the  assembly  of  divines- 
at  Westminster.  There  was  not  in  their  constitu¬ 
tion,  or  in  any  of  their  public  acts,  a  recognition  of 
connection  with,  or  descent  frem,  any  portion  of 
the  Reformed  Church  in  any  age  or  country. — 
Though  they  were  not  chargable  with  recognizing 
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the  royal  supremacy  of  an  earthly  monarch  over 
the  church  of  God,  as  the  Scotish  establishment  is, 
yet  in  every  other  respect.  Covenanters  affirmed 
they  had  the  same  reasons  for  standing  aloof  from 
them,  that  their  fathers  and  brethren  had  from  the 
established  church  of  Scotland.  The  corruptions 
of  the  worship  of  God,  the  alterations  which  they 
made  in  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  and 
negro  slavery,  were  evils  which  did  not  exist  in  the 
Presbyterian  churches  of  Britain. 


THE  GOSPEL  .\ND  NEGRO  SLAVERY. 

In  the  August  number  of  the  E.  and  L.  Maga¬ 
zine,  1826,  p.  41 1,  we  have  an  essay  under  the  fol¬ 
lowing  title :  “  Inquiry  into  the  meaning  of  the 
word  ciAof  in  the  New  Testament.”  Our  readers 
will  remember  that  this  is  a  General  Assembly 
Presbyterian  Magazine,  edited  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
■Rice,  Professor  of  theology  in  the  Presbyterian 
-  Theological  Seminary  of  Hampden  Sidney.  Any 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  Negro  Slavery  frem  this 
quarter  are  interesting,  because  they  are  rare,  and 
because  the  presbyterian  ministers  and  people  are 
large  slave-holders  in  the  southern  states.  The 
article  to  which  w'e  refer  has  been  provoked  by  an 
essay  published  in  this  journal  on  the  import  of  the 
word  (servant,)  to  prove  that  that  word,  as  . 
used  in  the  New  Testament,  gives  no  countenance 
to  involuntary  slavery.  The  writer  of  the  above 
article  in  the  E.  and  L.  Magazine,  who  subscribes 
himself  V,  admits  our  position,  for  in  page  415  he 
says I  have  not  been  at  the  trouble,  to  establish 
this  position  for  the  sake  of  showing  that  Christian¬ 
ity  is  in  favour  of  slavery.  I  do  not  believe  if.” 

We  have  this  admission,  after  V.  has  laboured 

through  three  and  a  half  pages  to  prove  that 
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iii  the  New  Testament,  means  a  slave,  in  the  same 
sense  as  that  in  which  the  term  slave  is  used  in  tl'.e 
t  southern  states.  He  says  that  iwXoj  is  opposed  to 
iXrJifO},  and  that  iA.tv5;foj  means  “  born  free — free  by 
manumission — free  from  obligations.”  So  it  does; 
and  many  more  significations  might  have  been 
audcd.  He  quotes  the  institutes  of  Justinian  to 
[)rove  that  there  were  .slaves  in  the  Roman  empire. 
U’ho  ever  doubted  it  ?  But  then,  he  says,  (p.  412,) 
“The  precise  meaning  and  force  of  a  word  used  by 
a  particular  writer  is  best  understood  by  ascertain¬ 
ing  the  way  in  which  it  was  generally  used  by  the 
people  to  whom  he  wrote  and  among  whom  helived.’  ’ 
His  inference  is,  that  as  there  were  slaves  inR  <  'me 
^llch  as  those  in  the  southern  states,  the  word 
must  be  used  by  the  New  Testatnent  writers  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  Roman  writers  used  the  word. 
Now,  to  this  we  object.  Suppose  we  should  try 
the  word  tk*,-,  faith,  by  this  canon  of  criticism, 
what  would  be  the  result  ?  The  heathen  Greeks 
used  this  term  to  express  the  bare  assent  of  the  un¬ 
derstanding.  This  would  tend  to  Sandimanian- 
isin.  In  truth,  there  never  was  a  worse  rule  of 
scriptural  explanation  uttered.  Some  light,  we 
admit,  on  the  import  of  a  word  used  in  the  holy 
scriptures  may  be  gained  by  a  knowledge  of  its 
use  in  profane  authors,  who  were  contemporary 
with  the  writer,  but  we  should  be  cautious  how  we 
are  guided  by  such  lights.  Let  us  try  another 
word,  God.  Is  it  the  best  way  to  try  “  the 
precise  meaning  and  force”  of  this  word  to  ascer¬ 
tain  how  it  was  generally  used  among  the  heathen 
Romans  ?  V.  might  quote  many  heathen  writers, 
prove  that  ©t*?  was  used  to  signify  Jupiter,  Diana, 
Vulcan,  &c.  We  cannot  bute.xpress  our  surprise 
that  so  respectable  and  learned  a  professor  of  the¬ 
ology  as  Dr.  Rice  should  introduce  such  a  canon 
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of  criticism  into  the  pages  of  the  Magazine  vyhich 
he  e-Jits.  We  hope  for  the  honour  of  our  country 
an:l  of  religion  that  better  rules  of  scripture  expo- 
'  sition  are  taught  in  the  Theological  Seminary  of 
Hampden  Sidney.  He  will  certainly  agree  with 
us,  that  it  is  better  to  interpret  scripture  by  scrip¬ 
ture.  1ji  the  10th  chapter  of  the  Gospel  by  Mat- 
tl»ew',  24  th  and  25th  verses,  we  find  the  word  Jwx-.f 
used  as  equivalent  to  n«9wn;,  and  also  to 
“  The  disciple  is  not  above  his  master, 

nor  the-  servant  (9oXo,-)  above  his  lord.”  “  If  they 
have  called  the  master  of  the  house  Beelzebub,  how 
much  more  shall  they  call  them  of  his  household 
(^atKixKUi)  ilis  domestics?  Now,  we  are  certain,  and 
V.  will  not  deny  it,  that  in  this  text  does  not 
mean  such  a  servant  as  the  African  slave  of  Virgi¬ 
nia.  It  means  the  disciple,  or  member  of  Christ’s 
household,  who  must  obey  him  as  his  Lord.  But 
by  V.’s  law  of  interpretatation,  every  servant  of 
Christ,  every  member  of  his  household,  must  be  an 
involuntary  slave,  such  as  the  Virginian  negro  slave 
to  his  task-master  !  Christ  was  living  and  teaching 
among  people  who  held  men  in  bondage  by  force. 
V.  seems  to  have  been  in  part  aware  that  his  own 
law  of  interpretation  was  a  bad  one ;  for  he  says, 
(p.  414,)  “  that  Moses  permitted  slavery  in  the  pro¬ 
per  sense  of  the  word,  is  past  all  dispute.  Accor¬ 
ding  to  his  laws,  slaves  might  be  acquired — First; 
by  war ;  secondly,  by  purchase ;  thirdly,  by  the 
issue  of  marriages,’or  rather  cohabitation  of  slaves.” 
So  says  this  expounder  of  the  laws  of  God,  by  Mo¬ 
ses,  By  the  way  we  must  express  our  abhorrence 
of  the  encouragement  this  evangelical  man  gives 
to  the  abominable  practice  of  southern  slave  hold¬ 
ers,  in  promoting  the  breeding  of  slaves  by  illicit 
cohabitation,”  that  is,  by  the  whoredom  of  their 
slaves.  He  says  that  "  Moses”  (that  is  God,  if  he 
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believes,  as  he  professes,  we  hope,  to  believe,  that 
Moses  wrote  by  inspiration,)  “  permitted  slaves  to 
be  acquired  by  cohabitation.”  Where,  in  that  part 
of  the  book  of  God  written  by  Moses,  is  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  slaves  by  whoredom  or  “  cohabitation” 
licensed  ?  he  has  not  quoted,  and  we  are  safe  in 
affirming  that  he  cannot,  the  chapter  and  verse  of 
such  license.  Can  it  be  possible  that  the  good  and 
learned  professor  of  theology  saw  this  and  under- 
.stood  it  before  he  gave  it  insertion  in  his  respecta¬ 
ble  Magazine  ?  We  must  be  indulged  in  a  few 
words  more  on  this  loathsome  topic.  Southern 
planters,  (the  facts  are  notorious,)  encourage  illi¬ 
cit  commerce  among  their  slaves  to  increase  their 
slock  of  “  property,”  as  V.  calls  it,  in  the  flesh  and 
blood  and  “  soids  of  men."  This  evil  has  increased 
too,  since  the  importation  of  African  slaves  has 
been  prohibited  by  law.  This  is  detestible — we  can¬ 
not  use  a  milder  word — but  they  do  what  is  still 
more  vile :  masters  have  illicit  intercourse  with 
their  own  female  slaves,  for  the  same  purpose — to 
increase  the  stock  of  “  property”  in  the  flesh  and 
blood  and  souls* of  their  own  children,  and  even 
force  their  slaves  to  compliance.  They  go  even 
farther,  and  their  grand-children  by  their  own  mu¬ 
latto  daughters,  are  their  slaves.  To  all  these 
more  than  abominable  practices  he  gives  counte¬ 
nance,  and  represents  God  as  permitting  slaves  to 
be  acquired  by  cohabitation ! — But  to  return  to 
our  criticism,  V.  is  aware  that  the  argument  from 
the  heathen  use  of  the  word  needs  .some  aux¬ 
iliary  aid  or  it  fails.  Ho  refers  to  the  Mosaic  laws 
— the  old  theme  of  slave  holders,  by  which  they  at¬ 
tempt  to  save  their  reputation  and  plaster  their 
consciences.  V.  must  be  a,critic,  however — Christ 
taught  among  the  .lews,  the  Jews  held  slaves,  and 
therefore  the  word  used  by  him  in  the  Gospels, 
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corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  Obed,  which  means  an 
involuntary  slave.  This  is  a  more  respectable  so¬ 
phism  than  that  from  the  Pandects  of  Justinian. 
Let  us  examine  and  see  to  what  it  amounts.  God 
gave  to  Abraham  and  his  posterity  the  territory  of 
the  seven  Canaanitish  nations,  yea  more,  the  whole 
territory  from  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  and  even  from 
the  Red  Sea  to  the  river  Euphrates.  “  I  will  set 
bounds  from  the  Red  Sea,  even  unto  the  sea  of 
the  Philistines,  and  from  the  desert  unto  the  river ; 
for  I  will  deliver  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  into 
your  hand,  and  thou  shalt  drive  them  out  from  be¬ 
fore  thee.  Thou  slialt.  make  no  covenant  with 
them,”  Exod.  xxiii.  3i,  32.  They  were  command¬ 
ed  to  destroy  the  inhabitants  for  their  abominations. 
_  •/ 

"  But  of  the  cities  of  these  people  which  the  Lord 
thy  God  giveth  thee  for  an  inheritance,  thou  shalt 
save  alive  nothing  that  breatheth  :  but  thou  shalt 
utterly  destroy  them.”  Deut.  xx.  16,  17.  God  sure¬ 
ly  had  a  right  to  commission  his  people  of  Israel  to 
be  the  executors  of  his  wrath  upon  the  people  of 
those  lands  w’hose  abominations  were  even  as 
great  as  those  of  the  southern  slave-breeders.  He 
who  putteth  the  sword  into  the  hand  of  the  magis¬ 
trate  “  to  execute  wrath  upon  him  that  doeth  evil,” 
and  who  employs  earthquakes  and  other  scourges 
as  the  ministers  of  his  vengeance,  might  j)ut  the 
sword  into  the  hand  of  Israel.  He  did  so.  But 
he  allow'ed,  in  some  instances,  a  commutation  of 
slavery  for  death.  This  is  the  origin  of  slavery 
among  the  Jews  :  Now’  let  the  southern  slave-hold¬ 
er  show  his  commission  from  God  to  enslave  the 
nations  of  Africa  or  their  descendants — then,  and 
not  till  then,  will  his  argument  from  the  law  of 
Moses  be  relevant.  , 

But,  in  truth,  the  argument  of  modern  slavehold¬ 
ers  in  this  matter  resembles  that  of  libertines  w  ho 
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attempt  to  palliate  their  harlotry,  by  the  case  of 
Abraham  and  others  who  had  more  wives  than  one. 
Though  it  is  even  worse  ;  for  they  would  make  God 
the  author  and  patron  of  their  sin,  more  directly 
than  the  libertine. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 

ZTEMS  OF  INTELUOENOE. 

Extracts  of  a  letter  from  a  ruling  elder  of  the  Reformed  Presbyte- 

rian  Church  in  Scoiland. 

Our  Synod  met  at  Edinburgh,  Tuesday,  the  9th 
May,  1826,  at  6  P.  M.,  and  continued  in  session 
till  Saturday,  13th,  at  nearly  3  A.  M.,  when  they 
adjourned  to  meet  in  Glasgow  on  the  third  Tues¬ 
day  of  October.  The  court  was  opened  with  a 
sermon,  by  the  Rev.  P.  M'Indoe  ofChernside,  from 
1  Cor.  3 — 7.  All  the  ministers,  19  in  number, 
were  present,  except  the  Rev.  James  Reid  of  New¬ 
ton  Stewart. 

The  court  presented  four  competing  calls  to  Mr. 
Irvin  Rowat.  The  call  from  Whitehorne  was  ac¬ 
cepted. 

Mr.  Robert  Winning,  one  of  our  preachers,  was 
ordained  at  Eaglesham  on  the  29th  Augnst. 

The  Associate  Synod,  and  the  Constitutional 
Associate  Presbytery,  have  agreed  on  articles  of 
union  drawn  and  subscribed  by  Professor  Paxton 
and  Dr.  M'Crie.  The  articles  are  excellent  so  far 
as  they  reach.  I  am  sorry  our  synod  does  not  re¬ 
ceive  the  annual  epistle  from  the  American  Synod. 

The  Apocrypha — The  question  whether  the  Apo¬ 
cryphal  books  should  be  admitted  or  excluded,  m 
the  Bibles  published  by  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society — a  question  highly  important  to  the 
interests  of  the  institution,  and  which  has  for  a 
length  of  time  been  under  consideration,  was  ulti- 
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mately  decided  in  the  terms  of  the  following  reso¬ 
lution  : — 

“  That  the  funds  of  the  society  be  applied  to  the 
printing  and  circulation  of  the  Canonical  Books 
of  Scripture,  lo  the  exclusion  of  those  books  and 
parts  of  books  which  are  usually  termed  Apocry- 
phal :  and  that  all  copies  printed  either  entirely  or 
in  part,  at  the  expense  of  the  Society,  and  whether 
such  copies  consist  of  the  whole  or  any  one  or 
more  of  such  books,  be  invariably  issued  bound, 
no  other  books  w'hatever  being  bound  with  them. 
And,  further,  that  all  money  grants  to  societies  or 
individuals  be  made  only  in  conformity  with  the 
principle  of  this  regulation.” 

The  reasons  assigned  for  this  decision  are,  that 
all  who  are  willing  to  receive  the  Scriptures  with 
the  Apocryphal  Books,  can  find  nothing  objection¬ 
able  in  the  volume,  consisting  of  the  Canonical 
Books  alone,  and  therefore  sacrifice  nothing  in 
agreeing  that  the  operations  of  the  Society  shall 
be  limited  to  their  circulation.  On  the  other  hand, 
by  inserting  the  Apocrypha,  something  unacknow¬ 
ledged,  and  of  doubtful,  or  disallowed  authority,  is 
distributed  with  that  in  the  authority  and  authenti- 
city  of  which  all  agree ;  and  at  the  expense  chief¬ 
ly  of  those  who  reject  them.  Protestants  certainly 
will  not  unite  in  supporting  the  circulation  of  books 
which  they  do  not  acknowledge  ;  while  these  be¬ 
ing  omitted,  as  there  is  nothing  in  the  sacred  vo¬ 
lume  which  other  churches  disown,  they  may  har¬ 
monize  in  the  results  of  the  decision. — J^ewYork 
Religious  Chronicle. 

The  Rev.  Wm.  L.  Roberts  has  accepted  a  call 
from  the  united  congregations  of  Clyde,  Galen  and 
Caledonia. 


